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THE HON. AMASA WALKER, LL.D. 


By Francis A. WALKER, LL.D., of Boston, Mass. 


a WALKER, the oldest son of deacon Walter Walker, 
was born in Woodstock, Conn., May 4, 1799. His parents, 
Walter Walker and Priscilla Carpenter, had been married on the 
3d of April, 1798, and at the time of his birth were living in the 
village then known as Muddy Brook, now East Woodstock. 
Here they remained until the following spring, when they bought 
the estate in the North Parish of Brookfield, in Massachusetts, on 
which their son, Amasa, subsequently lived and died. 

Owing to family circumstances, however, their young son was left 
with his grandfather Carpenter, in Woodstock, for an entire year 
after the removal of his parents to Brookfield. 

Amasa Walker was a very feeble and delicate child, and lack of 
physical stamina was manifest throughout all his youthful days, de- 
priving him of the enjoyment of most of the athletic sports prac- 
tised by his companions. The fact, however, had its compensation 
in the impulse given to study and reflection, and, perhaps, in a 
higher capacity of intellectual enjoyment. 

On his father’s estate in North Brookfield, Amasa Walker. was 
reared, attending the Centre District School, near the old meeting- 
house ; and, in the intervals of study, working upon his father’s farm, 
or sticking card-teeth for the card manufacturers of Leicester. Natu- 
rally a good and even brilliant scholar, the child and youth took the 
utmost advantage of the limited opportunities offered by the village 
school of those days, and acquired that thorough training in Eng- 
lish which, in later days, without the advantage of a college educa- 
tion, enabled him to discuss the most abstruse questions of political 
science clearly, effectively and agreeably, and to address Senates 
and Universities with acceptance. Among his principal competi- 
tors in school was Ebenezer Strong Snell, afterwards Professor Snell 
of Amherst College. Among the teachers of his early youth, Mr. 
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Walker placed highest, Mr. Harry Brigham (1811), as the most 
stimulating and helpful of schoolmasters. In the intervals between 
the public schools, the boy used to recite to the Rev. Dr. Snell, 
having among his fellow pupils William Cullen Bryant and Elijah 
Meade. 

In 1814, young Amasa became a clerk in Col. Henshaw’s store. 

Probably no clerk was ever more diligent and faithful or had a higher 
sense of the importance of his work. The qualities which after- 
wards secured his success in business, on his own account, were fully 
exhibited in his early youth, and commanded the complete confi- 
dence and respect of his employer. 
_ During the winter of 1815 to ’16, he was laid up as the result of 
a physical injury, but in the spring of 1816 went to live with Dr. 
Crossfield, who had opened a store in South Brookfield, just across 
the river. In June of that year the store was burned, and he be- 
came clerk to Captain Moses Bond, then trading on the old green, 
North Brookfield, afterwards known as the Lower Village. 

In 1817, he began to fit for Amherst College and was placed 
under the tuition of the Rev. Dr. Snell. His zeal in study soon 
outran his strength and his health completely broke down, compell- 
ing the abandonment of the college project. For three months, 
during the winter of 1817 to 1818, he taught school in District No. 
6, and then went again to live with Captain Bond. For two years 
following, in spite of great feebleness and occasional entire prostra- 
tion, he taught school in various districts of North Brookfield or 
worked upon the farm at home. 

In October, 1820, he, in company with Allen Newell, bought the 
store and stock of Major Holt in West Brookfield. The partner- 
ship continued successfully until February, 1823, when Mr. Walker 
sold out his interest to Mr. Taintor. In writing of this, later in 
life, Mr. Walker said, “I put in $136, and my father let me have 
about $650: in all, about $800. I took out in cash, $3,550. Pro- 
bably no young man had ever cleared so much in so short a time, in 
trade, at that period, in that part of the country. It was a day of 
very small things.” After withdrawing from the partnership, Mr. 
Walker left Worcester County, and became agent of the Methuen 
Manufacturing Company. He acted in that capacity for two years, 
still suffering much in health. In 1825, he entered into business in 
Boston with Charles G. Carleton, under the title of Carleton & 
Walker, and on the 6th of July, 1826, married his partner’s sister, 
Emeline, daughter of deacon Jonathan Carleton, of Boston. Mrs. 
Walker died July 24, 1828, leaving one child, who died in infancy. 
In 1829, Mr. Walker went into business by himself, where his en- 
ergy, ambition and high standard of duty and honor, enabled him 
speedily to achieve a large success; yet, notwithstanding the urgent 
demands of his business and his always delicate health, often threat- 
ening complete prostration, he took a prominent part in a great va- 
riety of political, social and intellectual efforts. 
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In 1829, he helped to organize the Boston Lyceum and was its 
first secretary. This was the earliest institution of the kind in Mas- 
sachusetts, and it required great efforts to arouse public interest and 
secure the active cot eration of those on whom the success depended. 
In the same year he entered actively into the movement against 
Masonry, which culminated in the nomination of William Wirt for 
the presidency, in 1832. In the latter year he became president of 
the Boston Lyceum and a director ofthe Franklin Bank. In 1833, 
he delivered the Fourth of July oration before the Young Men’s 
Society of Boston: this address was published. In 1834, June 
23d, he married Miss Hannah Ambrose of Concord, New Hamp- 
shire, by whom he had three children, all of whom survived him. In 
1835 Mr. Walker lost both his father and his mother by death. In 
this year he wrote a series of articles in the Daily Advertiser, calling 
attention to the necessity ot a railroad to connect Boston with 
Albany and the West beyond. These articles were signed South 
Market Street, and gave rise to a public meeting which resulted in 
securing the stock of the Western Railroad. In 1837, he was ap- 
pointed one of the directors of the Western Railroad, serving in 
that capacity four years, either on behalf of the stockholders or of 
the State. 

Mr. Walker was a member of the Committee which went from 
Boston to Albany to persuade the authorities of that city to take 
measures for building their part (then known as the Albany & West 
Stockbridge Railroad) of the line connecting the two cities. In 
conjunction with his colleagues, Mr. E. H. Derby, Col. Bliss and 
Mr. Degrand, he addressed a mass meeting of the citizens of 
Albany on behalf of that project. 

In 1839 Mr. Walker visited St. Louis, and on the 18th of June 
addressed a meeting of citizens, at the Court House, urging the im- 
portance of early and strenuous efforts to secure a continuous all- 
rail line of communication between Boston and the Mississippi. On 
the 20th of the same month he addressed the citizens of Alton, 
Illinois, in furtherance of the same project. 

The following extract from his reported remarks on this occasion 
may be of interest, in the present stage of railroad communication : 


The business men of the West need a regular communication with the 
East that can be depended upon. The Ohio is often dry in Summer and 
frozen in Winter. 

The navigation, too, by the Lakes is circuitous and dangerous, and closed 
for a considerable part of the year. The merchant cannot depend on 
getting his goods promptly by any mode of conveyance now in use. 

This is a great evil—all are injured, many ruined by it. Goods pur- 
po for the Fall sales do not get to the place of their destination until 

pring. 

This occasions great loss and embarrassment to the trader, much disap- 
pointment and inconvenience to his customer. 
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All this may be avoided by opening a continuous line of Rail Road to 
the East. Then there will be no delay, no uncertainty. The whole dis- 
tance, about 1500 miles, may be traversed by passenger cars in five days, 
probably less; and by freight cars in ten or twelve days at farthest. 

Perhaps it seems incredible to many that the time for passing from 
Boston to this place can be reduced to the short period of five days; but 
let such recollect that when long lines of Rail Roads are put in operation, 
no stoppages will probably be made for eating or sleeping. Cars of two 
stories, having accommodations for lodging, have already been put in use in 
some parts of the United States; and those now ordered for the Western 
Rail Road have the entrances on each end, by which means all the cars in 
the train are connected together, so as to form a general communication 
throughout, thus admitting of the arrangement of having the meals pre- 
pared and put into a car at a given place, so that when the train arrives, 
instead of stopping to dine, for instance, the car containing the dinner can 
be attached to the rear, the train started, and, while going at the rate of 
twenty or thirty miles per hour, the passengers be making a comfortable 
dinner. All this is practicable, and will undoubtedly be done. 

And then as to freight, it may be brought not only much more expe- 
ditiously, but, perhaps, all things considered, nearly as cheaply, especially the 
more valuable and less bulky goods. The capacity of Rail Roads for a 
cheap conveyance of freight has not yet been fully developed; it can 
probably be transported at lower rates than has ever been supposed. It is 
stated that u Locomotive, for instance, of nine tons weight, will drag fifty 
tons of freight over a given road; but that a Locomotive of fourteen tons 
will transport one hundred and fifty tons of freight. 

It seems then that one hundred and fifty tons may be conveyed almost 
as cheaply as fifty, because the laiger locomotive would cost but little more, 
would require but a trifle more fuel, and no more time or attendance; and 
hence it is evident that when an immense amount of freight is to be trans- 
ported, it can be done at a greatly reduced price, and yet be profitable to 
the road. A saving of all the expenses of insurance, transhipments and 
commissions will thus be secured to the Western purchaser, and make it a 
great object to him, in addition to the aforementioned advantages, to get his 
goods home by the Rail Road. 


At that time, Mr. Walker’s suggestion that a man might yet go 
from Boston to St. Louis in five days, or less, and eat and sleep on 
the cars, created not a little amusement. 

From the beginning of the anti-slavery movement, inaugurated 
by Mr. Garrison, Mr. Walker had joined actively in that effort, 
speaking and writing freely; he never, however, acceded to the 
opinions of that great agitator and his eloquent associates adverse to 
the union of the States. Mr. Walker insisted upon constitutional 
methods, within the Union, and subject to the laws of the land. 

In 1839, he became president of the Boston Temperance Society, 
the first total abstinence association in that city. Mr. Walker’s pub- 
lished writings on the subject of total abstinence extend back to 1826. 

In 1840, owing to increasing bodily infirmities which seemed 
likely to cause speedy dissolution, Mr. Walker retired permanently 
from business. The scale of his mercantile transactions had been 
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very extensive, and he had done more to open the trade of Boston 
with the South and Southwest than any other merchant of his 
generation ; but the large profits of his business had been, of course, 
greatly impaired by the almost total wreck of trade and industry in 
1837 and 1839, so that Mr. Walker retired with only a moderate 
competence, sufficient, however, for all his needs. Not even ill 
health could diminish his interest in public affairs, and he took an 
exceedingly active part in the Harrison Campaign, strenuously advo- 
cating the establishment of the Sub-Treasury system, as it at present 
exists. For this he was subjected to a degree of obloquy which it 
would be difficult to conceive ; but the results of forty years’ financial 
experience have completely demonstrated the sagacity and soundness 
of his views. The winter of 1840 to 1841 Mr. Walker spent in 
Florida, on account of his health. In 1842, he went to Oberlin, 
Ohio, on account of his great interest in the prganization of a 
college in that town, to which he had contributed of his means, and 
remained there ten months, giving lectures in political economy, a 
subject to which his mind had been increasingly drawn by the 
financial experiences of 1837 and 1839. In May, 1843, he finally 
took up his residence at North Brookfield, on his father’s estate, but 
went almost immediately to England as a delegate to the First Inter- 
national Peace Congress, of which he became one of the vice- 
presidents. Mr. Walker’s active interest in efforts to promote the 
cause of international peace, through the creation of a public 
opinion which should constrain statesmen and diplomatists to use all 
efforts peacefully to adjust their difficulties, and, in the failure of 
direct negotiation between the parties concerned, through inter- 
national congresses having power to arbitrate and settle disputes, 
had begun in 1832. 

In 1844, Mr. Walker resided mainly in North Brookfield, but 
delivered a course of lectures at Oberlin College and attended peace 
conventions in various’ parts of the country, visiting the West in 
company with his wife. In 1846, he built large additions to the 
house which his father had erected in 1810. In this year he 
delivered the annual address before the Normal Institute at Bridge- 
water. During 1847, his attention was largely given to the peace 
cause. 

In 1848, his long cherished anti-slavery convictions led to his 
taking an active part in the formation of the Free Soil party. He 
was a member of the National Convention, at Buffalo, which placed 
Van Buren in nomination for the presidency. In the fall of that 
year he was elected to a seat in the Massachusetts House of Repre- 
sentatives and resigned his professorship at Oberlin. He took his 
seat, January, 1849, and became the Free Soil and Democratic can- 
didate for Speaker of the House. In the summer of this year he 
attended the International Peace Congress in Paris, becoming one 
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of its vice-presidents. In the fall of the same year he was elected 
to the State Senate of Massachusetts. Taking his seat in January, 
1850, he brought forward his plan for a sealed ballot law, which 
was enacted the following year; and carried a bill providing that 
Webster’s Dictionary should be introduced into the common schools 
of the State. 

In 1851, he was elected Secretary of State, for Massachu- 
setts, by the united Free Soil and Democratic vote. During the 
year he delivered several public addresses. In 1852, he was re- 
elected Secretary of State, and became, ex-officio, Secretary of 
the Massachusetts Board of Agriculture. In this year he received 
the honorary degree of Master of Arts from Middlebury College. 
In 1853, Mr. Walker was elected a member of the Convention for 
revising the Constitution of Massachusetts, and became the chairman 
of the committee on suffrage. He was also in this year appointed 
one of the examiners in political economy at Harvard University, 
which office he held for seven years. 

In 1854, he took a prominent part in the organization of the 
North Brookfield Savings Bank, of which he was the first president. 
He was this year appointed lecturer on political economy in Amherst 
College, where he delivered an extended course of lectures. In 
1856, he was president of the Agricultural and Horticultural Society 
of North Brookfield. 

The year 1857 was one of great import to the life of Mr. Walker. 
Early in that year he began the publication, in Hunt's Merchants’ 
Magazine, of a series of articles on political economy. The series 
had already progressed so far as to give Mr. Walker’s views on 
money, when the financial panic of 1857 commenced. Almost by 
chance Mr. Walker attended, early in October, a large meeting of 
the merchants of Boston, intended to fortify the banks of that city 
in their determination to maintain specie payments. At this meet- 
ing Mr. Walker took the ground strongly that the banks could not 
possibly maintain specie payments for more than two weeks, and 
that it was desirable they should at once suspend, instead of caus- 
ing the failure of the best merchants of the city, as they must 
inevitably do, by refusing discounts in a vain attempt to save their 
own so-called honor. This speech created a great sensation at the 
time, and gave rise to a heated discussion in the public press; but 
the suspension, within twelve days, of every bank in Boston, after 
causing the failure of great numbers of the best mercantile houses, 
some of them worth millions of dollars, gave so striking a confir- 
mation to Mr. Walker's views as tv bring him into prominence us 
an authority on finance, and to cause him to be invited to write and 
lecture far beyond the limits of his time and strength. This episode 
may properly be considered the turning point in Mr. Walker's in- 
tellectual career. From this time till the day of his death the sub- 


ject of the Currency remained the most absorbing of all which had 
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previously engrossed his mind, and his interest increased with the 
passage of time. 

Late in 1857, Mr. Walker published a pamphlet on the Nature 
and Uses of Money, to which he added a “ History of the Wicka- 
boag Bank,” a work which had a large circulation. Mr. Walker’s 
views on money, as presented in this pamphlet, were essentially 
those of the so-called “Currency School,” of which Lord Overstone, 
Col. Torrens and Mr. George Warde Norman were the leaders in 
England; and of which Mr. Walker, Mr. William M. Gouge and 
Mr. Condy Raguet became the best known writers in the United 
States. 

Mr. Walker's attention had been especially called to the defects 
of the American system of paper money by the financial convulsions 
of 1837-9, and his exile in Florida, during the winter of 1840-1, 
whither he carried the works of Adam Smith and Ricardo, gave him 
opportunity for much reflection, of which the results appeared in the 
pamphlet referred to. Mr. Walker did not, like many American 
writers who were driven to extremes by the flagrant abuses of “ wild- 
cat” or “coon box” banking at the West, altogether condemn the 
issue of bank notes; but he recommended such requirements as to 
the basis of issue as should place the paper money of the country on 
substantially the same ground as that secured for the English circu- 
lation by the act of 1844, in order that the fluctuations of such issues 
should be controlled by the same influences which would, in a similar 
situation, govern the movements of a purely metallic currency. 

In July of 1859, Mr. Walker visited Europe in company with 
Dr. Warren Tyler of North Brookfield ; and in the fall of that year 
he was élected to the Massachusetts House of Representatives, 
where, in conjunction with Honorable Samuel Hooper, of the Sen- 
ate, he took an important part in the revision of the laws relating 
to banking and the issue of paper money. At the presidential elec- 
tion of 1860 Mr. Walker was chosen a member of the Electoral 
College of Massachusetts, of which he became secretary, casting his 
vote for Abraham Lincoln. 

The outbreak, 1859-60, of the disease among neat-cattle, known 
as Pleuro-Pneumonia, led to an enactment by the Legislature of 
Massachusetts, at a special session, of a law for its extirpation, and 
a commission was appointed by the governor for this purpose, of 
which Mr. Walker was made chairman. The commission performed 
its work so vigorously and thoroughly as to secure the complete ex- 
tirpation of this pest. 

Beginning in 1359, Mr. Walker continued for several years to 
deliver an annual course of lectures on political economy in Amherst 
College. In the fall of 1862 he was elected a Representative in 
Congress, for the unexpired term of Dr. Bailey. During the session 
of 1862-3, Mr. Walker made several speeches on finance, and 
moved the issue of Compound Interest Notes, in a bill which 
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became a law. In 1866, Mr. Walker published his main work in 
economics, entitled The Science of Wealth. This work passed, in 
the following years, through not less than eight American editions, 
was translated into Italian by Professor Cognetti, of Turin, and 
received very marked attention and the warmest commendation from 
the economists of America and Europe. Subsequently a student’s 
edition of this work was issued and extensively used. In the main, 
the Science of Wealth belonged to the so-called orthodox school of 
political economy. It contained, as might have been expected, the 
views on paper money banking set forth in the pamphlet of 1857, 
greatly elaborated. The other features of the work were (1) the 
absence of even a suggestion of the Wage Fund doctrine, then ab- 
solutely undisputed in England and largely adopted by American 
economists, but now utterly exploded ; (2) the importance assigned 
to questions relating to the Consumption of Wealth, a department 
which the political economists of that day were agreed in neglect- 
ing, or even formally rejecting, as outside the limits of their inquiry, 
but now recognized as the most hopeful field of economic investiga- 
tion ; (3) the profusion of illustrations drawn from practical affairs, and 
especially from finance and the larger operations of commerce; (4) 
the moral enthusiasm, confidence in the right, and hope for the fu- 
ture, which pervaded the book, and which, together with its wealth 
of examples drawn from American life, gave it a peculiar interest 
to writers and students of political economy in Europe.* 

In 1867, Mr. Walker received the degree of Doctor of Laws, 
from Amherst College. During that, and the years following, until 
his death, he continued to write extensively in the magazines, 
especially in Lippincott’s Magazine, of Philadelphia, and in the 
weekly and daily papers. His leisure gave him frequent opportu- 
nities for travel, and he spent not a little of each year in visits to 
Boston, New Haven or Washington, or in trips to Florida or Cal- 
ifornia. 

Always a singularly cheerful and sanguine man, in spite of great 
delicacy of health and frequent attacks of pain and sickness, the last 
years of his life were his happiest years. He continued his physical 
and intellectual activity unimpaired up to the very instant when, on 
the 29th of October, 1875, without a word or a sigh, and without 
the slightest premonition of approaching dissolution, he ceased to 
breathe. Had the end been foreseen it would have been most wel- 
come, for he had in July lost his wife, his companion for more than 
forty years. His father, Walter Walker, had in like manner closely 
followed his mother to the grave. 

Mr. Walker was in figure slender and erect, and was very quick 


* Nous ne saurions taire l’expression d’une admiration sincére pour cet ouvrage capital, 
Science of Wealth, ouvrage digne d’étre mis au ag and rang de ceux dont |’étude de l’écon- 
omie politique peut le mieux s’enorgueillir.—M. 
mistes, October, 1868. 


Lovis Wotwosk!, Journal des Econo- 
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and graceful in his movements, producing the effect of being 
much taller than he really was. His features were remarkably 
regular and clear cut, and his whole appearance at once engag- 
ing and commanding. His voice was of unusual richness and 
power; and in public speaking he had a singular faculty of 
holding closely the attention of his audience, however large or 
however unfriendly. He made little use of rhetorical ornament, 
or of the ordinary, so-called, graces of speech, but spoke with a 
fulness of knowledge, clearness of expression and earnestness 
of purpose, seldom surpassed. He was very fond of company ; 
and his delight was in the communication of his ideas and senti- 
ments, or in learning the purposes, feelings and wishes of the young. 
Wherever he travelled, he easily and quickly made acquaintance, 
and immediately seized the occasion either to acquire or to impart 
information. 

Next to discussions relating to finance and currency, his keenest 
enjoyment was in reminiscences relating to his early life; he de- 
lighted to talk of his old schoolmates, of his old school teachers, of 
the early magnates of North Brookfield and of his own initial experi- 
ences in business. He was very fond of giving advice ; and it must 
be said, his advice was generally very good, for no man ever un- 
derstood better the secret of success in life, either in business or in 
the learned professions. 

In politics, Mr. Walker’s history was as follows: he was brought 
up among Federalists ; became a Jackson Democrat, on the issues 
of paper-money banking and the sub-treasury; joined the Liberty 
party in 1844; helped to found the Free Soil party in 1848, and 
the Republican party in 1856. 

In religion Mr. Walker was brought up an Orthodox Congrega- 
tionalist ; early joined that church and became a deacon in the Union 
Church of North Brookfield, which he aided and contributed much 
to found. His theological views, however, were never strict, but 
corresponded more to the general theology of the present time than 
to that of fifty or sixty years ago. 

In private charities, and in contributions to enterprises of public 
interest, he was liberal and even lavish. 





JAMES LANE OF NORTH YARMOUTH, ME., 
AND HIS DESCENDANTS. 


Communicated by Rev. James P. Lanz, Norton, Mass. 


F nceaie the early settlers of New England in the 17th century 
were a dozen or more of the name Lane. Attempts to trace 
their pedigree to a common ancestor have been only partially suc- 
cessful. The name was common in various parts of the British 
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dominion, and it is said that one of the name came with William the 
Conqueror in the 10th century. There are various theories of ori- 
gin; one that the name originally designated a clan of wool-grow- 
ers among the French Huguenots, Jana, meaning wool; another 
that it is identical with McLane, of which name there are numerous 
families. In early records the name is variously spelled—Lane, 
Luine, Layne, Lean, and the name with the prefix Mac or Mc. has 
the same variety of form. 

Kinship between several of these New England settlers of the 
name has been discovered, and much valuable information respect- 
ing nearly all of them and their descendants has been collected. 
Sketches and brief notices of some of these have been published, 
but no adequate account of James Lane, of North Yarmouth, Me., 
1660, the immigrant ancestor of a numerous line. 


1. James! LANE was a brother of Job Lane, Sr., of Malden, Mass., and 
of Edward Lane, of Boston. Another brother, John Lane, re- 
mained in England, and there is tradition of one who settled in New 
Jersey, and of another who settled in Virginia. One account says, 
“the family probably came from Edstone or Welbourne, near Kir- 
by, Morrside East Riding of Yorkshire, England.” Another, that 
they were “from Rickmansworth in Hertfordshire, England, about 
18 miles from London.” 

He was a tradesman in London in 1654, a member of the guild 
of Turners. At that time he had joint-ownership with his brother 
John Lane of real estate inherited from their mother and father, in 
which their brother Job Lane, of Malden, Mass., also claimed a 
share. (Letter of Jeremiah Gould in N. E. Hist. Gen. Reg., 1857, 
p- 103.) With his family he came to Malden, Mass., in 1655, and 
was for a while engaged in trade with his brother Job Lane. In 
1658 he was an inhabitant of Charlestown, Mass. In 1660, Nov. 
19, he appointed his brother Job Lane, his attorney, and then, or a 
short time before, removed with his family to Casco Bay, Me., and 
settled on the east side of Cousin’s river in Freeport, a part of the 
ancient Westcustogo or North Yarmouth. The point and island near 
took his name, which they retain to this day. He became a large 
land-holder here and in Falmouth, and was chiefly employed in the 
development and improvement of this property. He was the com- 
mander of the train-band of North Yarmouth, a section of the mili- 
tary company of Casco Bay. This officer was armed with a halberd, 
a combination of axe and spear, set on a long handle, and also car- 
ried a sword and pistol. The Indians had a burial place on Lane’s 
Island, a short distance from the mouth of the river, and during the 
wars with the white people frequently held carousals there. He 
was one of the jury at court held at Casco 29 July, 1666, in the 
trial of James Robinson of Black Point for the murder of Christo- 
pher Collins, who brought in the verdict, not guilty. Among the 
presentments and indictments of the grand jury at Casco, 1 October, 
1667, was one against John Mossier for travelling on the Sabbath, 
who pleaded in defence that he was looking after James Lane who 
was in danger of being drowned. 
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ii. 
iii. Samvet, b. 





It is supposed that he was killed in an attack of the Indians, 13 
September, 1688, and his family driven away, as we find no record 
of him afterward. “That night the Indians went on to an island 
called Lane’s island, where they butchered the unfortunate victims 
who fell into their hands in the morning, together with another cap- 
tive whom they had previously taken farther east, in a most savage 
and cruel manner. Their bodies were found by some of the gar- 
rison and buried on the main. Soon after the garrison removed to 
Jewell’s island, one of the most distant fromthe main land on Casco 
Bay, and built a fort there to secure themselves till they could re- 
turn to Massachusetts. Not long after the building of the fort it 
was attacked by a large party of Indians from the main; but was 
resolutely defended until many of the Indians being killed, the 
others thought proper to leave theisland. A vessel soon after took 
the inhabitants from the island and conveyed them to Bostcn, in 
which and its neighborhood they dispersed themselves. And thus 
the settlement of North Yarmouth was intirely broken up at this 
time.” (Sullivan’s Hist. of Maine, 1795, pp. 186-7.) Children : 
Joun, b. date not known. 


Ann, b. 
oe 


iv. Henry, b. ” 
v. Jos, b. ” 
vi. James, b. si 


2. Joun® Lane (James') came with his parents from Malden, Mass., 


in 1660, to North Yarmouth, Me. He married Dorcas Wallis, 
daughter of John Wallis, who came from Devonshire, England, was 
an early inhahitant of Falmouth, Me., and one of its foremost citi- 
zens. He settled near his wife’s father at Porpoodock Point in 
1687, and here had five children. On the second destruction of 
Falmouth by the Indians he came with his family to Gloucester, 
Mass., and settled in that part of the town which took his name, 
and is known to this day as Lanesville. He had probably been in 
Gloucester a few years when he and Daniel Day received in 1701 
a grant of swamp-land “up in the woods above their houses, with 
the consent of John Haraden, Samuel Sargent, Edward Haraden 
and the rest of the neighbors.” In 1704 he had a grant of ten acres 
on the Cove, to which his name was subsequently attached. In 1726 
he was living on the northern part of Plum Cove Neck, when he 
had a graut of land there near his house. He also had large real 
estate in Maine, both in his own right by purchase and by inherit- 
ance. He died 24 January, 1738, aged 86 years. His wife died 
9 February, 1751, in her 93d year. His estate after his death was 
valued at nearly £2000. Children: 


James, b. date not known. 
Joun, b. 


. iii. Josran, b. # 
. iv. Domne b. # 


os Wks pao l b. 20 July, 1694. 
. vii. Mary, b. 8 Aug. 1696. 

. Vili. Josep, b. 15 ct. on 

7 2 BrnsaMin, b. 25 July, 


Desorag, b. 19 Feb 1703, 3 died 9 May, 1729. 


. xi. Jos, b. 8 Feb. 1705, 
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Note.—The grandfather of Mrs. Dorcas (Wallis) Lane was Na- 
thaniel Wallis of County Cornwall, England, born about 1632. 
He owned and improved an extensive property of more than five 
hundred acres “in and about Cascoe Baye,” three hundred of which 
was at Broad Cove. By his wife Margaret he had three sons, Caleb, 
Joshua and John, the first two receiving by will his land in North 
Yarmouth. John married Mary, daughter of John Shepherd, and 
died 23 September, 1690. The widow administered on the estate 
with David Phippen as surety. Nathaniel Wallis “ departed this life 
on October ye eighteenth day Annoque Domini 1709 aged about 77 
years,” and his wife died 14 May, 1711, aged about 84 years. 
(Old Times in North Yarmouth, Me., p. 439.) 


8. Ann? Lane (/ames') lived with John Bray as his wife. “The 


4. Samuet? Lane (James') married about 1707, Rachel 


17. 


23¢ Dec. 1678, Nicholas Cooke, age 72, and Ellinor Redding, age 
75, testify and say that John Bray son to Richard Bray and Rebec- 
ca of Casco Bay, was never legally married to Ann Lane daugh- 
ter of James Lane. .... But the sd Bray lived with the above sd 
Ann Lane, by whom he had a daughter. .... All this to be under- 
stood according to yr knowledge who lived long by them and knew 
how they came to live as man and wife together.” 

John Bray was of Kittery, Me., in 1660, a shipwright by trade. 
In 1674 he kept tavern, and probably at this time was living with 
Ann Lane as his wife. At the time of Indian wars he removed to 
Gloucester, Mass. She was probably then not living. Richard 
Bray (probably the father of John) was of Dover, N. H., 1657; 
was of Casco Bay, 1658; and was at the fort in Boston, 1687, a 
gunner’s mate. A Richard Bray of Exeter died at Lynn in 1665. 
Child : 

i. Adaughter. Name and date of birth unknown. 





and 
settled in Gloucester, Mass., near his brother John. In 1708 he 
had a grant of land. He was a blacksmith by trade, and died here 
80 December, 1724, above 60 years of age. Children: 


i. Racnet, b. 1708; d. young. 
ii. Samugt, b. date not known. 


5. Henry? Lane (James'). We find no record of his marriage or 


family. In the case of “ Falmouth, Province of Maine, July 27, 
1688, against John Riall (Royall) of North Yarmouth upon grate 
causes of suspicion that he have and doe presume to trade with the 
Indians, also for refusing to assist the constable in the securing of 
an Indian called Joseph that had made an attack of and abuse unto 
Henry and Sam Lane,” the following is recorded. “Samuel and 
Henry Lane testifieth to being in their home at North Yarmouth 
upon the 26" of July. Towards night there came an Indian man 
and a squaw and desired that they might sleepe there that night 
which was granted. The next morning the two Indians went to the 
water-side and called to some more Indians who had layn on an 
island and five other Indians came to Lane’s house and asked for 
fire, which being given them they made a small fire near the house. 
The Lanes fearing the fire might doe damage took the fire away 
from the Indians and carried it to the water-side and told the In- 
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dians to make a fire there and not endanger their house. Then the 
Indian Joseph fell upon Sam Lane and the said Sam Lane endea- 
vored to defend himself. The Indian Joseph threatened to kill the 
Lanes’ hoggs and did runne after the hogs with a hatchet. After 
the Lanes drove off the Indians they immediately complained of 
them to the constable.” (Sullivan’s Hist. of Dist. of Maine, 1795.) 


6. Jos? Lane (James') came to Billerica, Mass., about the year 1700, 





where his uncle Job resided, who had removed here from Malden, 
Mass. He married Mary Fasset, daughter of Patrick Fasset, who 
was of Malden, but removed to Billerica before 1679, when his 
name appears on tax list. In the York County Records, Me., Book 
11, page 175, is deed of date 15 July, 1719: “Job Lane and Mary 
his wife of Billerica Mass. to Francis Wyman of Woburn Mass. all 
the lands which formerly belonged to my father James Lane de- 
ceased, lying in Casco Bay, containing a neck of land lying between 
Cousin his River and Harriseckett; also an island lying over against 
sd Island called Long Island, one seventh of the described land be- 
ing what he intends to convey.” We find no other record except of 
children as follows. Children : 

i. Mary, b. 18 June, 1706-7. 

ii. Joszpu, b. 11 Dec. 1708. 

iii. Susannaun, b. 2 March, 1710-11. 

iv. Jos, b. 29 Jan. 1713-14. 

v. Exizasers, b. 29 Jan. 1713-14. 

vi. Samusn, b. 7 April, 1716. 

vii. Smence, b. 2 April, 1719. 

viii. ExizaBets, b. 17 March, 1722-23. 


. James* Lane (John,? James') married 25 October, 1710, Ruth 
Riggs, daughter of John and Ruth (Wheeler) Riggs, born 4 Nov. 
1690. She died 18 August, 1711, at the early age of 20 years. 
He married in 1715 Judith, widow of William Woodbury. They 
lived in Lanesville, Gloucester, where he was a man of marked 
character and influence, a deacon of the third church. He died 20 
April, 1751, at the age of 69 years. He left large real estate and 
farming stock, one quarter part of a schooner at sea, and a negro 
man and negro woman. In the list of his farming stock a yoke of 
oxen was valued at £12. 13. 4. and seven cows at £24. 13.8. His 
widow died 29 August, 1770, aged 85 years. Children: 

i. James, b. 8 Aug. 1711; d. 14 May, 1729. 

ii. Wiu.,1am, b. August, 1716. He m. 1 Jan. 1738, Lydia Griffin, and 
in 1756 Deborah Langsford. He died before 20 June, 1760, when Deb- 
orah his widow presented inventory of his estate at Probate Court. 
He had nine children. 

iii. Rurs, b. 27 Dec. 1718. She m. —— Morgan. 

iv. Jostan, b. 29 March, 1721. He m. 20 March, 1743, Abigail Norwood, 
daughter of Joshua and Elizabeth (Andrews) Norwood, b. 28 March, 
1723, Her father was a son of Francis Norwood, who, according to 
family tradition, fled from England with his father at the restoration 
of Charles II. on account of the trouble in which the father feared they 
might be involved for the part he had taken in the civil war of that 
period. Francis Norwood came to Gloucester, Mass., about 1663 and 
settled at Goose Cove. He had several children. His son Joshua had 
a numerous family remarkable for longevity, one living to be 105 years 
of age. He was a fisherman in early life, but in later years was em- 
ployed in getting out mooring and mill stones—the first to engage in 
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quarrying them here, a business which has since become very extensive 
and of national repute. He died in 1762, in his 80th year. His wife 
died 1 November, 1774, aged 90 years. 

The death of Josiah Lane* is not recorded. His widow was appoint- 
ed administrator of his estate, 3 November, 1766. Both were worthy 
members of the third church of Annisquam, and its records show the 
baptisms of their children as follows—(1) Levi, 10 Nov. 1754. (2) 
Francis, 12 Dec. 1756. (3) Abigail, 21 Oct. 1759. (4) Mark, 10 Jan. 
1762. (5) Ammi, 17 June, 1764. Several of these were persons of 
eminent character and influence. Levi was a leading merchant of 
Boston, and was buried in the burying ground of King’s Chapel, Tre- 
mont Street. Of Francis the second son we have the following notes. 

Francis* Lane married 25 September, 1779, Esther Griffin, daughter 
of Samuel and Mary (York) Griffin, born September, 1761. Her fa- 
ther was a member of Squam Church, and well esteemed. Francis 
Lane enlisted in Capt. Rowe’s company of Gloucester, in the Revolu- 
tionary Army, which marched to Bunker Hill in season to take part in 
the engagement there, June 17th. Returning to Gloucester he enter- 
ed the navy on board a privateer, and at the close of the war received 
his share of several prizes which he had aided in capturing. He subse- 

uently became master of a ship and made voyages to various parts of 
the world. He was once wrecked on the coast of Sable Island, and 
remained there all winter to recover the cargo of cotton. Soon after 
his marriage he removed to North Yarmouth, Me., where their child- 
ren were born. Of these, the third, Mary® Lane, born 7 Jan. 1792, 
became the wife of Samuel Richards, and mother of Samuel Richards, 
Jr., now of South Paris, Me., who has taken great interest in genea- 
logical studies, and done much towards recovering records of kindred 
on both his father’s and his mother’s side. Mrs. Esther (Griffin) Lane 
sacrificed her life to the cause of humanity in taking care of a neighbor 
sick with the yellow fever. The neighbor recovered, but she died 
in 1799. Capt. Francis Lane married for his second wife widow Han- 
nah Wyman, of North Yarmouth, 8 July, 1800. He, not long after, 
removed to Minot, Me., and subsequently to South Paris, Me., where 
he died, 30 Nov. 1829, aged 73 years. He hada strong attachment 
for the place of his nativity, and used to visit Gloucester, Mass., every 
summer till a short time previous to his death. The house in Glou- 
cester where he was born continued in good condition for many years 
after his death. His second wife died some years before him, and he 
married for his third wife widow Betsey Gammon, 5 Dec. 1822. He 
and his last two wives were buried in the old Robinson burying 
ground in South Paris, Me. The graves were lost for many years, but 
were at length discovered, and ‘* not thinking it right to have a sol- 
dier of Bunker Hill sleep in a lost and ———— grave,’’ Mr. Samuel 
Richards, Jr., at his own expense, generously placed a stone with suit- 
able inscriptions to mark the place. Of the children and descendants 
of this old soldier Mr. Richards writes, ‘‘ From all my researches and 
intimate acquaintance with them I have found no stain on the charac- 
ter of any.’’ The only son, Ammi Ruhamah Lane, served in the war 
of 1812, and came with his father to South Paris in 1818, and died 
there 16 June, 1863, leaving a large family. His widow, for his ser- 
vice in the war, received a life-pension. She died 18 January, 1884, in 
her 76th year. 

v. Mary, b. 25 June, 1723. 

vi. Joun, b. 8 August, 1725. 

vii. James, b. 9 Oct. 1729. He died probably unmarried before November, 
1754, when his brother William was appointed administrator of his 
estate. 


8. Joun® Lane (John? James’) married Mary Riggs, daughter of 
John and Ruth (Wheeler) Riggs, born 30 June, 1696. He was 
killed by Indians at Penobscot, 22 June, 1724, aged 36 years. In 
the inventory of his estate was “one half of two vessels, one a coast- 
er and one a fishing vessel,” valued at £65. Children : 
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i. Mary, b. 13 March, 1714. 

ii. Patience, b. 12 July, 1715; d. the same day. 

iii. Saran, b. 18 June, 1716. 

iv. Rvuru, b. 21 April; 1718; d. 6 May, 1718. 

v. Dorcas, b. 4 June, 1719. 

vi. Joun, b. 21 March, 1721; d. 6 April, 1721. 

vii. Davm, b. June, 1722. He m. 31 Oct. 1743, Abigail Lane, daughter of 
Samuel Lane, and was intending marriage 12 May, !769, with Deliv- 
erance Gott. They had three daughters, and two sons, John and David. 
The latter, b. 1 Dec. 1750, m. in 1772, Hannah Merchant. He died 
in 1826, and his widow d. 30 Nov. 1840, aged nearly 87 years. They 
had several children ; the youngest, Samuel Lane, Ksq., a prominent 
citizen of his native town, and for many years afterward of Chelsea, 
Mass., where he died 29 April, 1873, in his 80th year. 

viii. Comrort, b. 18 August, 1724; d. before 1737. 


9. Jostan® Lane (John,? James') married, 15 Jan. 1713, Rachel York, 
daughter of Samuel York, who came with others to Glouces- 
ter, Mass., from Falmouth, Me., on the second destruction of that 
town by Indians. He died, 23 Nov. 1747, aged 58 years. Having 
no children he gave by will to his “ beloved friend and kinsman 
Ambrose Finson,” all of his real estate, reserving to his wife the 
use of it during her life, and one half of his personal. Both real 
and personal were valued at £936. In the personal were a negro 
man valued at £70, and a negro woman valued at £55. 





10. Dorcas® Lane (John,* James’) married 8 Jan. 1713, William 
Tucker, son of John and Sarah (Riggs) Tucker, born 11 May, 
1690. He did not share in any of the general divisions of land 
among the early settlers of Gloucester, Mass., but there was grant- 
ed in June, 1707, “to Sarah Tucker the wife of John Tucker and 
for her heirs lawfully borne of her owne body about ten acres of 
ground above the head of Goose Cove.” It is not known when or 
where he or his wife died. They had several children, besides Wil- 
liam who married Dorcas Lane. We find no record of deaths of 
either William Tucker or his wife. Children: 

i. Dorcas, b. date not known, died in infancy. 
ii. Abrcalt, b. $s 6s 

iii. Abtcatrt, b. * 

iv. Wuwtam, b. 22 May, 1721. 

v. Joun, b. date not known. 


11. Saran® Lane (John? James’) married 17 Dec. 1713, Thomas 
Riggs, son of Thomas and Ann (Wheeler) Riggs, born 16 Jan. 
1690. He was the grandson of Thomas Riggs who first appears 
in Gloucester, Mass., at the date of his marriage, 7 June, 1658, to 
Mary, daughter of Thomas Millet; who had a grant the same year 
of six acres of upland lying at Little River, and 7 Oct. 1661, bought 
of Coe and the Wakleys, houses, gardens and home lots on the south 
side of Goose Cove; who by grant and purchase acquired other lots 
of land, and was at one time the largest owner in the common ter- 
ritory ; who lived a long and useful life here; and whose descend- 
ants here and in the neighborhvod have continued to the present 
day. She died 18 Nov. 1715, and he next married Sarah Hunt, of 
Ipswich. There were children by the Second marriage. We do 
not know that there were any by the first. He was dead in 1740. 
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12. Hepzran® Lane (John,? James') married 27 Nov. 1718, Caleb 
Woodbury, son of William Woodbury who came to Gloucester, 
Mass., from Beverly about 1705, and bought for £35 four of the 
cape-lots situated at Gallop’s Folly. They settled near his father, 
and descendants are still living in this vicinity. She died 12 Feb. 
1732. Children: ! 

i. Wiuttram, b. 19 Feb. 1721. | 
ii. Hannan, b. 24 Feb. 1723. i 
iii. Resecca, b. 18 Sept. 1726; d. 2 Sept. 1743. 
iv. Caen, b. 20 March, 1728. 

v. Anprew, b. 20 March, 1730. 

vi. Pxsrer, b. 20 March, 1730. 

vii. Racue., b. 13 Jan. 1732. 


13. Mary® Lane (John,* James‘) married 6 Dec. 1716, Thomas Finson, 
who was killed by Indians in 1724. She married 9 Mar. 1725, 
Joseph Thurston, who resided several years at Pigeon Hall, but x 
finally moved to Sandy Bay, where he died 29 May, 1780. Children 
of Mary (Lane) and Thomas Finson. 
i. Mary, b. 23 July, 1718. 
ii. Tuomas, b. 16 p Ne 1720. Was living at Sandy Bay in 1754. Was 
drowned at Plumb Cove 13 May, 1762. 
iii. Exizapera, b. 1 Feb. 1725. ? 
Children of Mary (Lane) (Finson) and Joseph Thurston : 
i. Saran, b. 2 Dec. 1726. 
ii. Josepn, b. 15 Feb. 1729. 
iii. Evizapera, b. 8 Nov. 1731. 
iv. Danret, b. 16 Feb. 1735. 
v. Joun, b. 30 June, 1737. ” ~ 
vi. Dorcas, b. 22 Jan. 1740, at Haverhill. 
vii. Wuitutam, b. 27 Nov. 1742. 


14. Josepn® Lane (John,* James') married 1 Jan. 1821, Deborah 
Haraden, daughter of Benjamin and Deborah (Norwood) Haraden, 
and granddaughter of Edward and Sarah (——) Haraden. Her L 
grandfather came to Gloucester, Mass., from Ipswich, Mass., in 
1657, and bought of Robert Dutch house, barn and all his land in 
town. Part of this property was on Planters’ Neck where Dutch 
had a fishing-stage. He made other purchases in this neighborhood, 
and was the first permanent settler in that section of the town. He YE Y 
died 17 May, 1683, leaving an estate valued at £285, and his wid- 
ow died 4 March, 1691. Several of the Haraden descendants were 
prominent in maritime pursuits and in military service during the 
Revolutionary War. One of these, Jonathan Haraden, born 1744, 
early removed to Salem, Mass., and went to sea. In the war he 
was Lieutenant of the “ Tyrannicide,” and was afterwards the com- 
mander of a privateer; was engaged with the enemy in several ac- 
tions, and evinced great bravery on all occasions. He died in Nov. é 
1803. An account of his exploits was published in Hunt’s “ Mer- 
chant’s Magazine,” 1859. Joseph Lane died 24 April, 1743, in his 
45th year. We find no record of his wife’s death. Children: 

| i. Dxporag, b. 17 Dec. 1721; d. 17 May, 1723. 

. ii. Deporan, b. 24 April, 1724. 

iii. Joszpn, b. 3 May, 1725; d. 9 March, 1726. 

iv. Josern, b. 20 August, 1726. 

v. Cates, b. 16 Nov. 1729. He entered intentions of marriage, 15 Nov. 
1752, with Lydia Riggs, who died 21 March, 1812, aged 81 years. 
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They had ten children, one of whom was Caleb, b. 23 May, 1759, who 
married Abiah Saville, daughter of Jesse Saville, and died 5 April, ° 
/ 1850, aged nearly 91 years. She died 18 Feb. 1843, aged 76 years. 
| They had twelve children, one of whom was John S. Lane, who died 
i in Gloucester, Mass., 1 May, 1870, aged 85 years. 
i vi. Soxomon, b. 29 Oct. 1731. 
i vii. Ann, b. 7 Jan. 1741. 


i 15. Benzsamin® Lane (John,? James") married 6 Jan. 1726, Elizabeth 

Griffin, a descendant probably of Samuel Griffin who first appears 

in Gloucester, Mass., 15 Dec., 1703, on his marriage to Elizabeth 

York; who came from Ipswich, Mass., a descendant of the immi- 

grant Humphrey Griffin 1641, who died about 1660. He had in 

1707 two acres of land where he had set up his house near Benja- 

min York’s land; and four acres on the east side of the way lead- 

ing from Lobster Cove to Sandy Bay. His son, Samuel Griffin, 

oe Jr., was for many years a member of the church at Annisquam and 

a useful citizen, and died 15 Jan. 1781. Another, Deacon Samuel 

Griffin of the same church, died about 1 Jan. 1794, aged 80 years. 

The family has long been numerous in Squam. Four Samuels were 

living there in 1754. Josiah, born there, settled in Sandy Bay ; 
was a representative in 1833 and 1834; and died in 1858, aged 
about 70 years. [Babson’s History of Gloucester.] We find no 

further record of Benjamin Lane or his wife, except of their child- 
ren. Each of the sons married and settled in town. Children: 

i. Tuomas, b. 5 Sept. 1726; d. 10 Sept. 1726. 

ii. Bensamin, b. 23 Nov. 1727. 

4 - iii. Exvizasern, b. 3 Jan. 1730. 

iy. Jonataan, b. 2 Oct. 1731. 

v. Joun, b. 15 Oct. 1733. 

vi. Lypra, b. 24 Feb. 1736. 

vii. Hezexian, b. 31 March, 1738. 


16. Jop® Lane (John,* James’) married 26 Nov. 1734, Mary . Ash- 
* by, probably a descendant of Edmund Ashby who was of Salem, 
Mass., in 1665, and appears to have been of Gloucester, Mass., in 
1680, as that year the birth of a son James was there recorded. 
They settled at Sandy Bay, where they probably died. Children: 

+P i. Saran, b. 10 Sept. 1735. 

ii. Jos, b. 11 July, 1738. 
iii, Marrna. 

iv. EBENnEzER. 

v. Deporau. 

vi. ANDREW. 

vii. 





Notes.—The record in Gloucester Records gives the residence of 
Mary Ashby as “of Beverly.” A friend who searched the records 
é writes: “ Besides the two children (first named) there were former- 

ly on the record Martha, Ebenezer, Deborah, Andrew and another; 
all more or less illegible several years ago, and now almost gone.” 

We here find a connecting link in the chain of ancestry of the late 

Ebenezer Lane, of Oxford, Ohio, who, with his brother Andrew 

Lane, founded the well-known Theological School in Cincinnati, 

styled, in memory of its founders, “ Lane Theological Seminary.” 

Ebenezer, one of the children “formerly on the record and now 

almost gone,” was the grandfather of these founders. In reply to 
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a letter of inquiry addressed to Ebenezer Lane of Oxford, in 1869, 
he wrote, dated 24th October, “ My grandfather was a native of 
Gloucester, Mass., followed the sea, and sailed as Master of a vessel 
from the Port of Cape Ann. He removed to New Gloucester, Me., 
in the year 1770, and was among the first settlers of that town. In 
Maine he followed the farming and lumbering business, and kept a 
Hotel in New Gloucester for over forty years. He died at his resi- 
dence in that place at the advanced age of ninety-three years, with- 
out, so far as I can learn, having a day’s sickness in his life. He 
had six children, three sons and three daughters. My father, Eben- 
ezer Lane, Jr., was the oldest, born at Gloucester, Mass., in 1763, 
and died of apoplexy in New Gloucester, Maine, in 1810. My 
father followed the farming and lumbering business, and was part 
owner of several mills, but became much embarrassed in the latter 
part of his life and left his family poor. I was his eldest son, and 
left at the age of seventeen with nothing but my mother and three 
of the youngest children to support and debts to pay. But poverty 
is a good thing to begin the world with, and if rightly improved we 
can learn something useful from it, that we never would learn if 
born rich. My father had nine children, five sons and four daugh- 
ters; one son died in infancy ; all the other children arrived at ma- 
ture age. My brother Andrew was in the mercantile business with 
me some years in New Orleans, La., aud died in New Haven, Ct., 
in 1862, aged 66, leaving an estate of about $60,000. With the 
aid of myself and Andrew, brothers William and George were edu- 
cated at Bowdoin College, Maine. William graduated in 1819, 
went to Louisiana, was Professor in Louisiana College, resigned in 
about a year and went into the mercantile business and then to 
planting cotton, and now resides on his plantation in East Feliciana 
Parish, La. George, after leaving college, went to Princeton to 
study for the ministry. After remaining there one or two years, 
was taken sick with consumption, went to Virginia and died. One 
sister, the youngest of the family, is living in this state. 

“T married in New Orleans in 1825, Celeste Hearsey, daughter 
of Edward Hearsey, Esq.,a native of Charlestown, Mass. I lost my 
wife three years ago [1867] last April. We had four children, two 
sons and two daughters. My oldest son, Edward Payson Lane, died 
last May, leaving a widow and four children. Both mother and 
son died enjoying a good hope through grace of a blessed immortal- 
ity. My son John Howard Lane is married and lives in Memphis, 
Tenn. One of my daughters remains unmarried, the other married 
a Methodist minister who has charge of the Methodist church in 
this place.” 

The above sketch, written when over seventy years of age, is of 
special interest as giving valuable information which could not oth- 
erwise be now obtained. By further research we hope to supple- 
ment this graphic outline of family history with items of names, 
dates and memorial notes, which may complete the record of this 

ly line. In the same letter giving the above sketch Mr. Lane 
writes of the Seminary as follows: “The plan of founding that In- 
stitution originated with myself. My brother Andrew Lane joined 
me in a donation to it. It has able Professors and a good library; 
and I trust it has done good. But it has not met my expectations. 
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The object of its establishment was to prepare indigent young men 
for the Gospel Ministry, and the manual labor system was to be 
made a prominent feature of the Institution, by which young men 
could preserve their health and meet all or nearly all their ne- 
cessary expenses. But the manual labor department was badly 
managed and was abolished. About this time the slavery ques- 
tion caused much excitement, and resulted in one of the best 
Professors and about sixty of the students leaving and going 
to Oberlin. This was a heavy blow to Lane Seminary, but was 
a great means of building up Oberlin, which is now the largest 
and I think the best institution in the state. I still have the 
strongest confidence in manual labor schools when well managed. 
But we all know nothing prospers badly managed. I believe in 
educating the sexes together, and the manual labor system made 
more prominent than it ever has been in any Institution. Twelve 
hours in the twenty-four should be equally divided between study 
and labor. The health and expenses of the student require six hours 
labor per day, and six hours devoted to mental culture will enable a 
young man of fair talents to get a good education, and one who can- 
not get it in this time is not worth educating. There are many young 
men and women in the country who could obtain a liberal education by 
their own daily labor if suitable institutions were established. It is 
the poor we should assist in rising in the world. The rich can take 
care of themselves. I have a good farm here of 107 acres, and a 
house 38 by 76 feet, sufficiently large for the beginning of a manual 
labor school, and would use it for this purpose if I could get a suit- 
able person to join me in establishing a school of this kind.” 


17, Samuet® Lane (Samuel,* James') married 23 Oct. 1722, Mary 





Emmons. Their purpose of marriage was entered on the records 
of Gloucester, 6 Oct. 1722, “ both of this town.” Children: 

i. Samuen, b. 7 July, 1723. 

ii. Mary, b. 4 Sept. 1724. 

iii, ABicarL, b. 23 Feb. 1726. 

iv. Evizanera, b. 26 March, 1728. 

vy. Zesuton, b. 1 July, 1729. 

vi. Jupirs, b. 16 June, 1736. 

vii. Issacner, b. 11 June, 1739. 

viii. Mary, b. 16 Oct. 1741. 


Note.—Of the children Samuel and Zebulon settled in the Harbor 
Parish about 1750. They both had families. The former was 
father of Stephen, who perished by shipwreck at Scituate, 28 Dec. 
1774, leaving a son Jonathan, the father of Fitz H. Lane, the dis- 
tinguished marine painter of Gloucester, who was born 18 Dec. 1804. 
“ At the age of eighteen months, while playing in the yard or gar- 
den of his father, he ate some of the seeds of the apple-peru; and 
was so unfortunate as to lose the use of his lower limbs in conse- 
quence, owing to late and unskilful medical treatment. He showed 
in boyhood a talent for drawing and painting; but reeeived no in- 
struction in the rules till he went to Boston at the age of twenty- 
eight to work in Pendleton’s lithographic establishment. From that 
time his taste and ability were rapidly developed ; and, after a resi- 
dence of several years in Boston, he came back to Gloucester with 
a reputation fully established. Since his return to his native town 
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he has painted many pictures, all of which have been much admired. 
He has often contributed a production of his pencil for the promo- 
tion of a benevolent enterprise ; and with characteristic kindness he 
furnished the sketches for the engravings of this work.” (Babson’s 
History of Gloucester, 1860.) 





Nore.—Since the above article was in type we have from William M. 
Sargent, Esq., of Portland, Me., recently discovered facts of record which 
throw additional light on the pedigree of James Lane’s wife. 


York Reg. ae John Lane calling himself then of Boston conveys all right 
20 Mar. 1727 inherited from his mother Sarah Lane deceased who was daugh- 
ter of John White deceased at Nequasset in Kennebec, purchased by John White 
and James Phips of Edward Bateman upon part whereof John White lived and 
died. Other notes show that this John Lane was the son-in-law of John Wallis 
and so the son of James Lane. This John White was the son of Nicholas White 
who came early to this country, who in 1639 was employed by Trelawney in fishing 
voyages. His time, was up in 1640. He was perhaps of Dorchester in 1652. See 
- Suff. Deeds 1. 228. He owned 4 of House Island, Portland Harbor, also land on Mare 
Point and Islands. John White had married before 1679 ad jong before cannot 
say) Mary, widow of James Phips, who was mother to Sir William Phips the Gov- 
ernor. As the next deed Y.R. XII. 1722, Peter White of Milton, eldest son of 
John White, who, as he states, was a partner of James Phips, recites that his 
father left eight children, of whom now (1722) but four survive, and conveys 2-5 of 
the property, the above would seem to show that this wonderful woman, who is 
said to have borne twenty-six children, had eight of them by her second husband 
John White. Mr. John White deposes, 19 Dec. 1662, that he was aged then 58, and 
that 22 years before he was servant to Alexander Shapleigh. This accounts for John 
White being in the neighborhood of Kennebec, for Nicholas Shapleigh bought 
Damarascove Island there and doubtless sent him down. J.P. L. 





MARRIAGES OF REV. THOMAS FOXCROFT, A.M., 
BOSTON. 1717—1769. 


Transcribed by Rev. Anson T1Tvs, Amesbury, Mass, 


ig following is a list of the marriages performed by the Rev. 
Thomas Foxcroft, pastor of the First Church, Boston, 1717- 
1769. Mr. Foxcroft had a sickness in May, 1736, from which he 
never recovered ; hence was not able to assume those public duties 
devolving upon the senior pastor. Rev. Charles Chauncy became 
Mr Foxcroft’s colleague in 1727. Had it not been for ill-health 
Mr. Foxcroft would have exercised greater influence, as his talents 
merited, upon the religious thought of his generation. Mr. Fox- 
croft gave the sermon before the Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
Company, Boston, in 1723, which was published in 1884, together 
with a Historical Introduction, Biography and Bibliography of Mr. 
Foxcroft, by the transcriber, for the Company. This list of mar- 
riages was found among the literary effects of Mr. Foxcroft 


A. T. 
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A. List of Marriages Solemnized before Thomas Foxcroft, Minister in 


Aug. 4, 1720. 
Oct. 9, 1720. . 
Dec” 8, 1720. 


Jan. 20, 1720-1. 


June 8, 1721. 
May 25, 1722. 
Nov. 5, 1722. 


Feb. 21, 1722-3. 
March 15, 1722-3. 


Apr. 11, 1723. 
Apr. 30, 1723. 
June 4, 1724. 
July 23, 1724. 
Dec. 3, 1724: 
Feb. 9, 1724-5. 
Apr. 15, 1725. 


Aug. 10, 1725. 


Aug. 18, 1725. 
Nov. 11, 1725. 
Nov. 22, 1725. 
Feb. 1, 1725-6. 
Apr. 11, 1726. 


Apr. 27, 1726. 
May 5, 1726. 
Aug. 5, 1726. 
Sept’ 15, 1726. 


Oct" 26. 

Jan. 5, 1726. 
Jan. 12, ——. 
Jan. 24, ——. 
Jan. 26, ——. 
Feb. 2, ——. 
Apr. 11, 1727. 
Apr. 17, 1727. 
Apr. 25, 1727. 
May 1, 1727. 
May 18, 1727. 
May 25, 1727. 
Sep™ 15, 1727. 
Oct* 10, 1727. 
Octo. 12, 1727. 
Octo" 20, 1727. 
Nov. 7, 1727. 
Nov. 27, 1727. 
Dec. 19, 1727. 


Boston. 

James Mosman of Bos. & Sarah Lyon of Roxb. 

John Salter, Atat 80 & Abigail Durant of Boston. 

Elisha Odlin & Eliza. Plummer both of Boston. 

Sam! Barber & Sarah Warren both of Boston. 

Henry Gibbs & Hannah Wadsworth both of Boston. 

Joshua Pratt & Mary Buckley both of Boston. 

brother Francis Foxer. of Cambr. & sister Mehit. 
Coney of Boston. 

Edw. Bromfield & Abig. Coney of Boston. 

Isaac Fowles & Ellen Bridge of Boston. 

John Campbel & Mary Pemb* of Boston. 

W” Hall & Ann Hunter of Boston. 

Tho* Lake & Mary Kettle of Boston. 

John Battersby & Sarah Briant, both of B. 

Nathan Foster & Joana Brown both of B. 

Will™ Beard & Eliza. Brown both of Boston. 

Sam! Stacey of Marbleh. & Susanna Jackson of 
Boston. 

Abrah. Howe of Dorch’ & Hannah Wheeler of 
Boston. 

Sam! Read & Martha Tyler both of Boston. 

Joshua Balch & Rebecca Brown both of Boston. 

Benj* Dyer & Margaret Clapp both of Boston. 

Knight Leverett & Abigail Buttolph both of Boston. 

Thomas Mitchel of Block Island and Margt Peck 
of Boston. 

Archibald Hodgitt & Margaret Allin both of Boston. 

Alexander Martyn & Mary Worth both of B. 

James Doack & Martha Sterling both of B. 

Isaac Walker & Sarah Marshall 

W™ Delap & Jane Thompson all of B. 

John Chappel & Lydia Heath 

W™ Scott & Ann Allin both of Boston. 

W™ Graves & Sarah Meires both of Boston. 

Henry Neal & Eliza. Haseley both of B. 

Rev. John Webb & Eliza Jackson both of B. 

John Homer & Mary Belknap both of B. 

Jeremiah Bumstead & Bethiah Sherwin both of B. 

Thomas Tyrer & Abig. Brown both of B 

John Robins & Eliza. Simpson both of Boston. 

W™ Stacey of Marbleh. & Abigail Dixwell of Boston. 

John Whitney & Eliza. Brinno, both of B. 

Benj* Larrabee & Mary Elithorp, both of B. 

Nicholas Belknap & Huldah Booker, both of B. 

John Hunter & Agnes Tradriff, both of B. 

Adino Bulfinch & Susanna Green, both of B. 

Jeremy Green & Sarah Binning, both of B. 

David Allin & Frank Rogers, both of B. 

Richard Trickey & Sarah Wright, both of B. 

James Cristy & Jane Caldwel, both of B. 

Robert Wood & Mary Harper, both of B. 
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Jan. 4, 1727-8. 
Jan. 9, 1727-8. 
Feb. 1, 1727. 
May 9, 1728. 
Aug. 8, 1728. 


Aug. 28, 1728. 
Sep™ 5, Ditto. 
Ditto 19, 





. 


Jan. 15, 1728-9. 


Mar. 6, Ditto. 
Mar. 27, 1729. 


Apr. 30, 1729. 
Feb. 6, 1728-9. 
May 15, 1729. 
July 1, 1729. 
Octo. 2, Ditto. 
Octo. 23, Ditto. 
Nov. 17, 1729. 


Nov. 20, Ditto. 
Dec. 25, Ditto. 
Mar. 5, Ditto. 
Mar. 6, Ditto. 
June 11, 1730. 
July 13, ——. 
17, —. 
Aug. 3, ——. 
a 
Sept. 21, ——. 
24, ——. 
Oct 1, —— 
Nov. 12, ——. 
Mar. 1, ——. 
June 22, 1731. 
Aug. 11, ——. 
Ditto 30, ——. 
Oct® 28, ——. 
Dec. 9, ——. 
Jan. 27, ——. 
Feb. 10, ——. 
Mar. 23, ——. 
May 16, 1732. 
June 7, ——. 
Do. 16, ——. 
Do. 22, ——. 
July 27, —. 
Aug* 3, —. 
Aug‘ 10, —. 














[ April, 


Nathaniel Roberts & Mary White, both of B. 

John Holyoke & Joanna Walker, both of B. 

Joseph Shead & Susanna Wyar, both of B. 

Edward Gray & Hannah Bridge, both of B. 

Peter, Negro Serv‘ to Mr. Samuel Sewal, and Mel- 
lender, N. Serv‘ to Mr. John Hunt, both of Boston. 

John Marion & Doratha Fuller, both of Boston. 

David Favil & Joanna Hemminway, both of Boston. 

Sam' King of Marblehead & Elizabeth Stacey of 
Boston. [Mem: Dec. 7, 1728. Recollected all 
y' I have rec* for these Marriages, & it comes to 
about £38. 5. —.] 

Joseph Lowden & Rebeckah Peabody, both of B. 

Joseph Kneeland & Mary Wharton, both of B. 

John MacCraken of Shrewsbury and Jane Anderson, 
of Boston. 

Ebenezer Williston & Rebekah Nichols, both of B. 

Samuel Miller & Hannah Elding, both of B. 

Robert Dyer & Mary Larkyn, both of B. 

John Barrel & Ruth Green, both of B. 

Jonathan Neal & Sarah Wheeler, both of B. 

James Bradford & Hephzibah Williams, both of B. 

Edward Stacey of Marblehead & Elizabeth Jackson 
of Boston. 

Clement Collins & Sarah Courser, both of Boston. 

John McCloud & Jane Leader, both of B. 

Daniel Tucker & Hannah Carey, both of B. 

William Lackey & Mary Taylor, both of B. 

Simeon Ward & Mary Bolt, both of B. 

James Reymer & Sarah Dyar, both of B. 

George Whitehead & Rebecca Barrett, both of B. 

Richard Moor & Sarah Trundey, both of B. 

Thomas Nowel & Eliza. Bradford, both of B. 

Barrat Dyar & Eliza. Bull, both of B. 

Charles Cabbot & Anna Darby, both of B. 

W™ Wilson & Mary Marion, both of B. 

Thomas Baker & Mary Buttolph, both of B. 

Joseph Dyar & Mary Loring, both of B. 

John Parry & Sarah Day, both of Boston. 

Isaac Basset & Mercy Beil, b. of B. 

John Foster & Eliza. Flemming, b. of B. 

Bartholomew Gedney & Sarah Johuson, b. of B. 

Sam“ Campbell & Mary Hunter, b. of B. 

Edw* Tyng & Anna Waldoe, b of B. 

Joseph Halsey & Ann Lloyd, b. of B. 

Joseph Williams of Roxbury & Martha Howell of B. 

Jon Wheeler & Hannah Barnard both of B. 

Nath' Austin & Eliz* Cross, b. of B. 

James Dolbear & Mary Valentine, b. of B. 

David Cutler & Lydia Belknap, b. of B. 

W™ Griggs & Eliz* Murch, b. of B. 

Seth Foster & Susana Bill, b. of B. 

Eben’ Welch & Susanna Allen, both of Boston. 
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Aug. 17, 1732. Tho* Jenkyns & Mary Lincoln, b. of B. 
Sept. 7, ——. John Phillips & Sarah Cooke, b. of B. 
Dec. 12, ——. Nich°® Fessenden & Hephzi. Worth, b. of B. 
Dec. 14, ——. John Rhodes of Lynn & Athilred Marion of Boston. 
Jan. 18, ——. Joseph Heath of Roxb. & Christian Bridge of Boston. 
Feb. 8, ——. James Best & Mary Wright both of B——n. 
April 19, 1733. Sam@ Cravath & Eliza. Butler, both of Boston. 
May 2, —. Robert Myers & Mary Dresser, b. of Boston. 
Soe, Nath*! Thayer & Ruth Eliot, b. of B. 
15, —. Joseph Lowdan & Sarah Battersby, b. of B. 
June 21, ——. Zach. Thayer & Kath. Thacher, ) 
July 3, —— Tho’ Williston & Sarah Wormell, 
Do. 12, ——. Benj* Frothingham & Mary Edmonds, 
Octo. 17, ——. Nicholas Hayes & Marg* Young, \ both of Bos. 
Do. 24, ——. Adam Montgomery & Deb. Thorn, 
Dec. 6, ——. John Mathews & Sarah Lambert, 
Do. 13, ——. Thomas Ethridge & Ann Durant, 
[To be continued.] 





MEMORANDA OF ALL THE INSCRIPTIONS IN THE OLD 
BURYING GROUND AT COLCHESTER, CONN. 


WITH SOME NOTES FROM THE TOWN RECORDS. 
By Frank E. RANDALL, Esq., of New York City. 
[Continued from page 83.] 


80. Mr. Richard Carrier d. 17 Nov. 1749 in 76th. yr. 

81. Thankful wife of Mr. Richard Carrier d. 20 May 1759 in 77th yr. 

82. Mr. Andrew Carrier who d. 23 July 1749 in 74th. yr. 

83. Mrs. Mary, wife of Mr. Andrew Carrier, d. 13 Sep. 1748 in 70th. yr. 

84. Mrs. Ruth Carrier, wife of Mr. Andrew Carrier and dau. of Mr. 
John Addams of Colchester d. 16 Nov. 1734 in 19th yr. 

85. David son of Andrew and Rebecka Carrier d. 29 July 1749 in 3rd yr. 

86. Mr. Thomas Carrier son of Mr. Andrew and Mrs. Rebecka Carrier 
d. 3 Jan. 1749-50 w. 8 mos. | 


Richard Carrier (No. 80) had recorded in Colchester, 
1. Timothy, b. 22 iy 1699, 
2. Sarah, b. 13 Apr. 1701, d. 27 Sep. 1717. 
3. Mehitabel, b. 16 Apr. 1702. 

Elizabeth, wife of Richard Carrier, d. 6 Mch. 1704, and he m. 29 July 1707 
Thankful Brown (No. 81) (?widow of James Brown who d. 1704) and bad 

4. Hannah, b. 1 May 1708. 

5. Thankful, b. 29 Apr. 1711. 

6. Remembrance, b. 14 Apr. 1715. 

7. Amos, b. July, 1722. 

The will of Richard Carrier, dated 3 Dec. 1734, proved 3 July 1750, mentions 
wife Thankful, sons John, Timothy and Amos, daughters Elizabeth wife of Na- 
thaniel Pinney of Windsor, Mehitabel wife of Benjamin Wentworth, Hannah 
—_ ul wife of*Ebenezer Phillemore and emembeance wife of Curtis 

eveland. 

John Carrier (son of No. 80) m. Mary Brown 22 July 1722. 

1. Abiall, b. 7 May 1723, m. Joseph Skinner. 

2. Sieble, b. 28 Nov. 1725. 
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3. Mary, b. 26 Dec. 1727. 

4. Prudence, b. 22 Mch. 1731. 

5. Titus, b. 23 Aug. 1733. 

Will of John Carrier, dated 17 June 1745, prov. 3 Nov. 1746, makes wife Mar 
and brother ny Exrs: names children, Abial, wife of Joseph Skinner, Sibyl, 
Mary, Titus and John. 

Andrew Carrier (No. 82) m. Mary Addams (No. 83) 11 Jan. 1704-5, and had re- 
corded at Colchester, 

1. Andrew, b. 2 Feb. 1705-6. (See Nos. 84, 85 & 86.) 

2. John, b. 14 June 1707. 

3. Mary, b. 19 Apr. 1708, m. Samuel Day. 

4. Thomas, b. 20 June 1711. 

5. Benjamin, b. 17 Sep. 1713, m. 6 Feb. 1734-5 Elizabeth Kneeland. 


The will of Andrew Carrier, dated 7 Apr. 1749, proved 1 Aug. 1749, mentions all, 


the foregoing children, of whom John was dead, having left a son Andrew. 21 Aug. 
1750 his estate was divided among the following: Samuel and Mary Day ; Andrew 
Carrier ; Benjamin Carrier; heirs of John Carrier and heirs of Thomas Carrier. 

Andrew Carrier (son of 82) m. 27 Dec. 1733, Ruth (No. 84), dau. of John and 
_ (Lomis) Adams, b. at Colchester 28 Jan. 1715-6, and had recorded at Col- 
chester, 

1. Andrew, b. 9 Noy. 1734. 

-_ a Ruth d. 16 Nov. 1734, and he m. 2d, 27 Oct. 1735, Rebecca Rockwell, 
and ha 

2. Ruth, b. 14 Aug. 1736. 

3. Joseph, b. 3 Meh, 1738. 

4. Samuel, b. 6 Jan. 1739-40. 

5. Israel, b. 12 Mch. 1741-2. 

6. Isaac, b. 21 Apr. 1744. 

A Thomas Carrier died 16 Mch. 1735 in his 109th yr. (Church Record.) ‘* 16 
May 1735 aged about 108 or 109 years.”” (Town Ree) 

radition says that Thomas Carrier came with sons Richard and Andrew from 

Andover, Mass., where his wife Martha had been hung asa witch in 1692. He 
was a Welchman. 


87. Mr. Philip Caverly, son of Philip and Hannah Caverly, d. 19 June 
1739 in 22d yr. 
Philip Cauerlee from Lebanon m. Hannah Adams, 20 Dec. 1713, and had recorded 
at Colchester, 
1. Philip, b. ——; d. 19 June 1739. (No. 87.) 
2. John, b. 24 Nov. 1731. 


88. William Charmbling (sic) d. 31 Oct. 1756 in 67th yr. 
89. Experience Chamberlain, wife of Peleg Chamberlain, d.21 Mch. 1742 
in 39th. yr. 
90. Nathan Chamberlain, son of Peleg and Experience Chamberlain, d. 
6 Apr. in the 7th month of his age. .... 

91. Nathaniel Chamberlain d. 16 Apr. 1794, in 69th yr. 
92. Abigail, wife of Nathaniel Chamberlain, d. 11 Feb. 1775 in 45th yr. 
93. Erastus Chamberlain d. 23 Jan. 1813 in 49th. yr. 
94. Lydia, dau. of Erastus and Lydia Chamberlain, d. 6 Sep. 1821, w. 26. 
95. Lucy S. Chamberlain d. 18 Jan. 1825 in 26th. yr. 

William Chamberlain (No. 88) m. 4 Jan. 1710-11 Sarah Day, and had recorded 
at Colchester, 

1. William, b. 22 Jan. 1711-2. 

2. Peleg, b. 25 Nov. 1713. 

3. John, b. 10 Jan. 1715-6. 

4. Sarah, no date. 

5. Marcy, ‘* “ 

6. Mary, “6 

Administration was granted 11 Mch. 1756 to William Chamberlin of Hebron on 
the estate of William Chamberlin of Colchester. 


7 
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96. 


97. 

98. 

99. 
100. 
101. 
102. 
103. 
104, 
105. 
106. 
107. 
108. 
109. 
110. 


111. 


112. 
113. 
114, 
115. 
116. 


117. 


118. 
119. 
120. 
121. 
122. 


123. 


In memory of our sister Mrs. Sophia M. Bulkley Chapell d. 1 Jan. 
1857, 2. 45. 

Russell Chapman d. June 8, 1863, x. 77. 

Celinda Bulkley, wife of Russell Chapman, d. 30 Nov. 1867, x. 73. 

Mr. Richard Church d. 1 Apr. 1730 in 67th yr. (See No. 320.) 

Mrs. Mindwell Clark d. 9 May 1784 in 87th yr. 

John Clark d. 21 Oct. 1749 in 50th. yr. 

Mr. Roger Clark d. 11 Oct. 1775 in 60th yr. 

Hannah, wife of Roger Clark, d. 5 Apr. 1771, ». 48. 

Lieut. Wm. Clark d. 17 Nov. 1765 in 46th. yr. 

Mary wife of Mr. Wm. Clark d. 17 May 1754 in 31st yr. 

Ezra Clark d. 7 June 1797, x. 71. 

Amia Clark d. 27 Mch. 1816, se. 78. 

Nathaniel Clark d. 23 Nov. 1892 in 68th. yr. 

Elizabeth wife of Nathll Clark d. 16 Apr. 1773 in 34th, yr. 

Mrs. Eunice d. of Mr. Daniel and Mrs. Hannah Clark, d. 9 Apr. 
1784 in 31st yr. 

Lucy, d. of Mr. Daniel and Mrs. Hannah Clark, d. 13 May 1778 
in 22d. yr. 

Ezra Clark d. 9 Feb. 1826, x. 66. 

Eunice, wife of Ezra Clark, d. 30 July 1851, x. 83. 

Gurdon Clark d. 30 Jan. 1843, x. 82. 

Eunice, wife of Gurdon Clark, d. 8 Nov. 1848, a. 82. 

Julia, d. of Gurdon and Eunice Clark, d. 21 Feb. 1793, #. 15 mos. 
Sarah Clark d. 20 Sep. 1781, x. 20. 
Ralph Clark d. at Port au Prince 7 Oct. 1794, x. 28. 

Judah Clark d. 19 Jan. 1842, x. 66. 

Eunice Clark d. 26 Sep. 1846, x. 65. 

Ralph Clark d. 11 Oct. 1865, x. 71. 

William J. Clark d. 11 July 1848, x. 26. 

Adelaide, d. of Daniel D. and Roxanna Clark, d. 7 Feb. 1831, x. 1 


y- 1m. 
Franklin, s. of Daniel D. and Roxanna Clark, d. 1 Mch. 1842, x. 9 
m. and 1 d. 


ye Clark (No. 101) had recorded at Colchester these children by wife Mind- 
well ——. 

1. Sarah, b. 13 Aug. 1723. 

2. Johannah, b. — Feb. 1725-6, d. 5 Nov. 1729. 

3. John, b. 22 Sep. 1728. 

4. Joanna, b. 4 July 1731. 

5. Nathaniel, b. 17 Feb. 1733-4 (prob. 108). 

Administration on the estate of John Clark was granted 5 Dec. 1749 to his wid- 
ow Mindwell and to William Clark (perhaps No. 104, and sonof dec’d) ; and 5 
June 1750, Mindwell Clark was appointed guardian to her son Nathaniel. 

Daniel Clark, locksmith of Hartford, m. 4 Dec. 1704 Elizabeth Butler, and had 
recorded at Colchester, 


SODNIAOPR WH 


— 


. Hannah, b. 30 June 1706. 

. Elizabeth, b. 29 June 1708. 

. Ason, b. and d. 17 July 1710. 

. Daniel, b. 28 Sep. 1711. (See 110, 111.) 
. Jonah, b. 19 Dec. 1713. 

. Roger, b. 24 Dec. 1715. (No. 102.) 

. Alexander, b. 6 Noy. 1717. 

. Zuruiah, b. 14 Mch. 1719. 

. Darius, b. 2 Feb. 1719-20. 

. Mabell, b. 7 Oct. 1721. 
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11. Uriah, b. 2 Nov. 1722. 

12. Rebeckah, b. 16 June 1726. 
Noah Clark m. 10 June 1719 Sarah Taintor, and had recorded at Colchester, 
. Sarah, b. 19 Feb. 1719, and d. ——. 
Sarah, b. 9 Mch. 1721. 
. Noah, b. 24 Aug. 1722-3, 
. Jerusha, b. 28 Feb. 1724. 
Ezra, b. 8 Nov. 1725. (No. 106.) 
. Elihu, b. 8 Nov. 1727. 
. Esther, b. 14 Oct. 1729. 

Administration on Est. of Noah Clark gr. to his widow Sarah 4 July 1749, and 
7 May 1750 she was app. guardian to her son Asa, 
124. Sarah, wife of Jonathan Cole, d. 6 Apr. 1843, x. 77. 
125. Hannah, wife of Simon Cone, d. 19 Apr. 1822, in 69th yr. 
126. Rev. Salmon Cone d. 24 Mch. 1834, ew. 68. 
127. Mary, wife of Rev. Salmon Cone, d. 2 Mch. 1802, in 30th yr. 
128. Asa Cone d. 22 Aug. 1853, x. 80. 
129. Farozina, wife of Asa Cone, d. 22 Mch. 1853, x. 64. 
130. Laura W. dau. of Joseph and Fedora F. Copp, d. 4 Sep. 1839, e. 2. 
131. Julia, dau. of S. B. and Laura Crocker, d. 25 Apr. 1844, x. 2 yrs. 
132. Cristopher Crouch d. 24 Oct. 1842, wx. 77. 
133. Lydia, wife of Christopher Chrouch, d. 27 Mch. 1830, x. 63. 
134. Cristopher C. Crouch d. 13 May 1849, ew. 50. 
135. Albert B. Crouch d. 5 Sep. 1869, x. 67. 
136. Asenath, wife of Hiram Daniels, d. 17 Apr. 1835, w. 44. 

Elizabeth E. their dau. d. 1 Oct. 1838, x. 5 yrs. 7 mos. 
137. Sarah, relict of Hiram Daniels, d. 31 Jan. 1850, x. 44. 
138. Rebecca, wife of Chas. T. Daniels, d. 20 Dec. 1837, a. 24. 
139. John Day d. 17 Oct. 1754, in 77th yr. 
140. Mr. Isaac Day d. 7 Mch. 1765 in 52d yr. 
141. Jacob Day d. by Small Pox, 28 Mch. 1777 in 24th yr. 
142. Lydia, d. of Noah and Anne Day, d. 3 June 1773 in 4th yr. 
143. Eli, son of Noah and Anne Day, b. 15 Mch. and d. ye 24th. instant 
1781. 

John Day (No. 139) had recorded at Colchester, 

1. Joseph, b. 27 Sep. 1702 ; d. 26 Oct. 1793, a. 92 [gr. st.j. 

2. Benjamin, b. 7 Feb. 1703-4. 

> Eaditha, b. 10 Sep. 1705, m. 11 Dec. 1729, David Bigloe. (See Note to 17.) 

5 


NUD OV 90D 


. Daniel, b. 9 Mch. 1709; d. unm. 1746; adm. to his bro. John Jr. 
. David, b. 18 July 1710; m. Hannah Elliot. 

6. Abraham, b. 17 Mch. 1712. 

7. Isaac, b. 17 May 1713. (No. 140.) 

The wife of John Day died 12 May 1714. 

The will of John Day, dated 15 Apr. 1748, mentions wife Mary (who was per- 
haps sister to Thomas Wells), eldest son John (who m. Sarah, dau. of Samuel 
Lomis, 20 Aug. 1725), sons Joseph, Benjamin, David, Abraham and Isaac, daus. 
Lydia, wife of Joseph Fuller, Mary, wife of [m. 20 Dec. 1722] Jonathan Northum, 
and grand-daus. Hannah and Editha, children of his dau. Editha Bigelow deceased. 
It also mentions the testator’s father John Day of Hartford decd. 

Deacon John Day d. 25 Aug. 1780, in 80th yr. [gr. st.]. 


7 Dec. 1784 the estate of Lieut. Caleb Loomis was divided between 
Weeks Williams, 
Adonijah Day, 
Noah Day (See Nos. 142 and 143), 
Lazarus Watrous, 
Otis Bigelow, and 
Judah Scovell. 
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144, Maj. Jonathan Deming d. 1 Mch. 1788, x. 44. 

145. Betty, d. of Jonathan and Alice Deming, d. 27 Oct. 1770 in 2d. yr. 

146. David, son of Jonathan and Alice Deming, d. 14 Sep. 1769, 2. 9 mos. 

147. Mary, dau. of Jonathan and Alice Deming, d. 19 June 1776 in 6th. 
yr. 

148. David, s. of Jonathan and Alice Deming, d. Oct. 6, 1775, in 3rd. yr. 

149, Gen. David Deming d. 6 June 1827, x. 46._ 

150. Harriot Tinker, dau. of David and Abigail Deming, d. 5 Sep. 1810, 
ze. 2 yrs. 6 mos. 

151. Mr. Davidd Dodge, consort of Rebekaha Dodge, d. 30 July 1764 
in 74th. yr. 

152. Arhoda (sic), d. of Daniel and Anna Dodge, d. 9 June 1774 in 5th yr. 

153. Samuel P. Dolbear d. 10 April, 1842, x. 31. 

154. Mary Ann, d. of George and Sarah Elderkin, b. 4 Feb. 1843, d. 18 
July 1844. 

. 155. Lucy E. wife of Horace Ensworth, d. 26 May, 1839 x. 25. 

[To be continued.] 





LIST OF THE AMERICAN GRADUATES IN MEDICINE 
IN THE UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH, 
From 1705 ro 1866, with THEIR THESES. 
Communicated by Samvuet Lewis, M.D., of Philadelphia. 

HE following is believed to be a full chronological list of the 

natives of America who were graduates in medicine at the Uni- 

versity of Edinburgh previous to 1867. It is compiled from a book 
entitled : 


List | of the Graduates in Medicine | in the | University of Edinburgh | 
From MDCCV to MDCCCLXVJ | Edinburgh | Printed by Neill & Com- 


pany 1867. 
A partial list of the alumni to 1809, was printed by us in the 
REGISTER, vol. XLI. pp. 391-2. 


1749. 

Joannes Moultrie, ex Carolin. Mer. De Febre maligna biliosa America. 
1752. 

Carolus Moore, Pennsylvaniensis. De usu Vesicantium in Febribus. 
1753. 

Jacobus Jay, Nov. Eboracensis. De Fluore Albo. 
1754. 

Valentinus Peyton, Virginiensis. De Abortu. 
1757. 

Thomas Bulfinch, Nov-Anglic. De Crisibus. 
1758. 


Thomas Clayton, Virginiensis. De parca et simplici medicina. 
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1761. 

Guilemus Shippen, Pennsylvaniensis. De Placenta cum Utero nexu. 
1762. 

William Smibert, Massachusetensis. De Menstruis retentis. 
1763. 


Theodoricus Bland, Virginiensis. 


Joannes Morgan, Pennsylvaniensis. 


De Concoctione alimentorum in ven- 
triculo. 
De puris confectione. 


1764. 


Arthur Lee, Virginiensis. 


De Cortice Peruviano. 


1765. 


Samuel Bard, Americanus. 

Corbin Griffin, Virginiensis. 
Thomas Ruston, Pennsylvaniensis. 
Jacobus Tapscott, Americanus. 
Samuel Martin, Americanus. . 


De viribus Opii. 

De viribus Camphore. 

De Febribus bibliosis putridis. 
De Chlorosi. 

De Balneo. 


1767. 


Adamus Kuhn, Pennsylvaniensis. 
Geo. Steptoe, Virginiensis. 


De Lavatione frigida. 
De Febre nervosa. 


1768. 


Benj. Rush, Pennsylvaniensis. 
Gust. R. Brown, Maryland. 
Tsaac Chanler, Americanus. 


De coctione Ciborum in Ventriculo. 
De ortu animalium Caloris. 
De Hysteria. 


1769. 


Joseph Godwin, Virginiensis. 

Pet. Fayssoux, ex Carolin. Meridi- 
onal. 

Tho. Caw, ex Carolin. Meridional. 

Gualt. Jones, Virginiensis. 


Gul. Logan, Philadelph. 

Jac. M’Clurg, Virginiensis. 
Joan. Ravenscroft, Virgin. 
Gul. Brown, Americanus. 
Car. Drayton, Carolin. 

Arch. Campbell, Virginiensis. 


Gul. M’Ilvaine, Pennsyl. 
Isaac Hall, Virginiensis. 


Joan. Parnham, Maryland. 


Ignat. Dan. Knolton, Philadelph. 
Geo. Logan, Carolin. 
Gul. Ball, Virginiensis. 


Joan. Griffin, Virginiensis. 
Phil. Turpin, Virginiensis. 


De Epilepsia. 


De Tetano. 
De Harmoptoe. 
De Dysenteria. 


1770. 


De regimine Phthisicorum. 
De Calore. 

De Ictero. 

De viribus Atmosphere. 
De veneris. 

De Inflammatione. 


1771. 


De Anorexia. 
De Thermis. 


1772. 


‘De Cystorrheea. 


17738. 


De Pertussi. 
De morbis Infantum. 
De Tabe mesenterica. 


1774. 


De Potione frigida. 
De Epilepsia. 
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1775. 


Rob. Perouneau, Carolin. 
Tho. Dale, Carolin. 





De Menstruorum profluviis. 
De Erysipelate. 


1776. 


Josiah Gibbons, Georgiensis. 
Sam. Nicoll, Americ. 

Ezek. Joan. Dorsey, Americ. 
Joan. Carson, Philadelph. 


Dionys, Dorsey, Americ. 


De quibrisdam puerperarum 
morbis. 

De Arthritide. 

De Nutritione. 

De Cantharidum historia operatione 
et usu. 


De Chlorosi. 


1777. 


Dav. Campbell, Americ. 


Day. Stuart, Americ. 
Joan. Shore, Virgin. 


De Musices effectu in doloribus 
leniendis. 

De Mania. 

De Fluore Albo. 


1778. 

Gul. Boush, Virgin. De Hysteria. 
1779. 

Geo. Logan, Pennsylv. De Veninis. 

Jos. Hart Myers, Americ. De Diabete. 

Jac. Steuart, Maryland. De Spasmo. 
1783. 

Benj. Kissam, Americ. De Utero gravido. 
1784. 

Joan. Murdock Logan, Bostoniens. | De Morbo Venereo. 
1785. 

Joannes R. B. Rodgers, M.B., 

Americanus. De Dysenteria. 


Gulielmus Spooner, Americanus. 
Jacobus Lyons, Virginiensis. 


De Ascite Abdominali. 
De Cholera. 


1786. 


Caspar Wistar, Pennsylvaniensis. 
Jacobus Skelton Gilliam, Virgin. 
Georgius Monro, Delavariensis. 
Joan. Hannem Gibbons, Pennsylv. 
Samuel Latham Mitchell, Americ. 


De Animo demisso. 

De Diarrhea, 

De Suffocatione stridula. 
De vestitu laneo. 

De Genitura novi animalis. 


1787. 


Robertus Walker, Virginiensis. 

Daniel Moores, Marilandicus. 

Gulielmus Hammersley, Novo-Ebo- 
raci Civis. 

Augustinus Smith, Virginiensis. 

Joannes Smith, Reipublice Geor- 


giz Civis. 
Richardus Sharpe Kissam, Americ. 
VOL. XLII. 15* 


De Cyanche Maligna. 
De Febre remittente Marilandica. 


De Rachitide. 
De Morbillis. 


De Ophthalmia. 
De Rheumatismo Acuto. 
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1788. 


Jacobus Moultrie, Americanus. 
Gulielmus Handy, Americanus. 
Josephus Nicholes Wilson, Americ. 


De operatione et usu Emeticorum. 
De nutrimine Foetus humani. 
De Tetano. 


1789. 


Geo. Pitt Stevenson, Maryland. 
Alexander Schaw Feild, Virgin. 
Jacob. Box Young, Georgiensis. 


De puerperarum Febre. 
De ‘Typho. 
De Dysenteria. 


1790. 


Ricard. Field, Virginiensis. 


De Menorrhagia. 


1792. 


Sam. Wilson, Virginiensis. 

Gul. Bird Lewis, Virginiensis. 
Jacobus Drew M’Craw, Virginiensis. 
Joannes Weems, Marylandiensis. 
Philippus Syng Physic, Philadel. 
Carolus Meriwether, Virginiensis. 
David Corbin Ker, Virginiensis. 


De Variolis. 

De Dysenteria. 

De Rheumatismo Acuto. 
De Amenorrhea. 

De Apoplexia. 

De Pneumonia. 

De Hypochondriasi. 


1793. 


Carter Berkeley, Virginiensis. 
Carolus Minor, Virginiensis. 
Franciscus Harris, Virginiensis. 
Joannes Irvine Troup, Americanus. 
Robertus Beverley Spratt, Virgin. 
Jacobus Dubois, Americanus. 


De Corpore Humano. 

De Typho. 

De Rubeola. 

De Vermibus. 

De Febre Intermittente. 
De Phrenitide Idiopathica. 


1794. 


Georgius Hall, Americanus. 
Perry Eccleston Noel, Americanus. 
Robertus Wilson, Americanus. 


De Diabete. 
De Angina Tracheali. 
De Cholera. 


1795. 


Joannes Brockenbrough, Virgin. 
Daniel Proudfit, Americanus. 
Jacobus William, Americanus. 
Edwardus Fisher, Virginiensis. 


De Rabie Canina. 

De Variola. 

De Scarlatina Anginosa. 
De Febre Flava. 


1796. 


David Walker, Virginiensis. 
Jacobus Jones, Virginiensis. 
Jounnes Adams, Virginiensis. 
Franciscus Peyton, Virginiensis. 


De Inflammatione. 

De Tetano. 

De Suspensa Respiratione. 
De Dysenteria. 


1797. 


Jacobus Greeuhow, Virgiuiensis. 


De Dyspepsia. 


1798. 


Robertus Downman, Virginiensis. 
Sims White, Americanus. 
Robertus M’Kewn Haig, American. 


De Puerperarum Peritonitide. 
De Epilepsia. 
De Rheumatismo. 


Joannes Taliaferro, Americanus. De Dieta. 
1799. 
Joannes Randolph Archer, Virgin. De Igne. 
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Jacobus Sackett Stringham, Amer. 


Bathurstus Randolph, Virginieusis. 
Richardus Bedon Screven, Americ. 


Joannes Watson, Americanus. 
Jacobus Hanscome, Americanus. 
Alexander Baron, Carolinensis. 
Thomas Akin, Americauus. 
Bolling Stark, Virginiensis. 


Richardus Everard Meade, Virg. 
Joannes Fitzgerald, Virginiensis. 


Archibaldus Bruce, Americanus. 
Joannes Hodges, Virginiensis. 


Thomas Stock, Americanus. 


Georgius Vinson Proctor, Americ. 


Josephus Gulielmus Maxwell, Am. 


Paulus Weston, Americanus. 


De Systemate Absorbentium. 

De Respiratione. 

De Gradibus Vite Humane. 

De Dysenteria. 

De Tetano. 

De Febre Intermittente. 

De Rabie Canina. 

De Animalium et Terra natorum 
Similitudine. 


1800. 
Joannes Boswell Bott, Virginiensis. 


De Hydrocephalo Acuto. 
De Mensibus. 
De Diabete. 


1801. 


De Vaccina. 
De Oxygenio. 


1802. 


De Hepatitide. 


1803. 


De Dyspepsia. 
De Vaccina. 
De Vaccina. 


1804. 


Georgius Paddon Bond Hasell, Am. De Peritonitide Puerperarum. 


Georgius Daniel Spratt, Virgin. 
Jacobus Dabney, Virginiensis. 


Theodoricus Blair Banister, Virgin. 
1805. 


Jacobus Maury Morris, Virgin. 


Samuel Stuart Griffin, Americanus. 
Joanues Raines Lucas, Americanus. 


1806. 


Jo. Wrag, Americanus. 
Jo. Taylor, Virginiensis. 
Jo. Wharton, Virginiensis. 


Jac. Low, Novo-Ebor. 


Jo. Grimkie, Americanus. 
Fran. Hunter, Americanus. 
Gul. J. Ball, Americanus. 


Gul. Gibson, Americanus. 

Gul. Bruce Almon, Americanus. 
Rob. Bayard, Americanus. 

Jo. B. Strachan, Virginiensis. 
Jo. Watt, Americanus. 

Jac. Voze, Novo-Ebore. 

Gul. Bowen, Americanus. 


De Somno. 
De Cynache Tracheali. 
De Aque frigide usu externo. 


De Cynanche Maligna. 
De Vegetatione. 
De Hydrocephalo Acuto. . 


De Feetus Nutrimento. 
De Hominum Varietatibus. 
De Mania. 


1807. 


De Tetano. 


1808. 


De Podagra. 
De Etheribus. 
De Dysenteria. 


1809. 


De Forma Ossium. 

De Galvanismo. 

De Opio. 

De Ciborum assimulatione. 
De Morbo Coxario. 

De Aneurismate. 

De Sanguine mittendo. 
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1810. 
Gul. D. Selby, Americanus. De Pneumonia. 
Ad. H. Hoope, Nova Eboracen. De Vita. 
Laur. Lacy, Americanus. De Scorbuto. 
1811. 
Alex. G. Mitchell, Virginiensis. De Nervorum distentionibus. 
Jo. Revere, Americanus. De Insania. 7 
1813. 
Jacobus Colquhoun, Americanus. De Inflammatione. 
1816. 
Gaul Ewing, Corolineus. De Ophthalmia. 
Tho. H. Maddox, Americanus. De Febre Flava. 
; 1819. 
Andreas F. Holmes. De Tetano. = oe 
Thomas F. Andrews, Americanus. De Vasis Absorptione Servientibus. 
Daniel Burton, Americanus. De Diabete Mellito. 
Jacobus E. De Kay, Americanus. De Ecrosis Scaturigine in Experi- 
mentis Physiologicis. 
1820. e 
Samuel Annan, Americanus. De Apoplexia Sanguinea. 
Thomas Young Simons, Americanus. De Somno. 
1821. 
Elliot O’Donnell, Americanus. De Febre Continua. fie 
~ : 
1822. ] 
Robertus Lindsay Milligan, Americ. De Potu Assimilando. 
1823. 
Samuel Georgius Morton, Americ. | De Corporis Dolore. j 
1824. 4 
Franciscus Boott, Americanus. De Hydrocephalo. 
1825. 
Joannes Jacobus Mitchell, Americ. De Scarlatina. 
1826. (Fi 
Joannes Burton, Americanus. De Pneumonia. 
1827. 
Gulielmus S. Scott, Americanus. De Tuberculis. 
1828. 
Henricus Buist, Americanus. De Cynanche Tracheali. 
1830. 
Arthurus Jacobus Beaumont, Am. De Mania. " 
1831. 
Ricardus Allau, Americanus. De Febre Intermittente. 
Georgius P. Peters, Americanus. De Empyemate. 
1838. 
Joanues Forbes, Innerarity,e Mobile On Rubeola. 
1839. 
Gulielmus Stirling, ex America On Diabetes Mellitus. 
Septentrionali. 
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1840. 
Harry Peters, ex America Septen. On Cancer. 
Alexander Rowand, ex Am. Septen. On Uterine Hemorrhage. 
Robertus Tomes, ex Amer. Septen. On the Mind as a Morbific, Prophy- 
lactic and Therapeutic Agent. 


1852. 
Jacobus Barnston, ab Amer. Septen. On Scarlatina. 
1858. 
Jacobus Dickson Hunter, ab Amer. On Psoriasis and Lepra. 
Septen. 
1860. 
Jonnes Curtis Jones, Americanus. On the Nature and Treatment of 
Epilepsy. 
1861. 
Gulielmus Spalding, Americanus. On the Mechanism of Vesicular 
Emphysema. 
1866. 


George Blyth Weston, S. Carolina. On Yellow Fever. 





LETTER OF DR. JAMES THACHER CONCERNING THE 
NEWBURGH LETTERS. 


Communicated by the Rev. RosweLt RANDALL Hogs, of Lambertville, N. J. 


Plymouth [Mass.] Decem* 28 1825. 
Dear Sir, 

I have lately received a letter from Col. Pickering wishing to be in- 
formed whether I or any gentleman of my acquaintance was present when 
Gen' Washington addressed the officers in March 1783 on the subject of 
the Newburgh anonymous letters. ‘The reason of his inquiry is this. Gen! 
Armstrong has published in a magazine the following very extraordinary 
story to exculpate himself from the blame of writing the letters. That 
just at the time of the appearance of the letters in camp Gen' Washington 
received a letter from a member of Congress from Virginia informing him 
of a plot to overturn our Republican government and to oust him from the 
command of the Army, and what is still more extraordinary Robert Mor- 
ris, Gouverneur Morris and Alexander Hamilton were the grand conspira- 
tors!!! Further that when Washington delivered his address he read that 
letter and commented upon it before the assembled officers. Armstrong 
endeavors to represent this letter, and not the anonymous ones as the basis 
of or as influencing Washington's conduct on that occasion. Now Col. 
Pickering says he was himself standing beside of Washington all the time 
and is absolutely certain that no such letter was ever read or mentioned. 
He has written to Armstrong on the subject, but he still persists in the 
absurd story. I was not present at that time, but I will esteem it as a 
favor if you will inform me by the next mail whether you was there and 
whether you recollect anything about such a circumstance. How incon- 
sistent to suppose that the two Morris* and Hamilton should conspire 
against Washington. He had no better friends. 

I am respectfully your hum’ sery' James THACHER. 
[Address:]—Judah Alden Esq’ 
Duxbury. 
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CHART OF CAPE COD. 


Communicated by Capt. Cuartes Hervey TowNsHEND, of “‘ Raynham,” 
New Haven, Ct. 

HE reproduction on the opposite page, showing the Cape Cod 
region, has more than ordinary interest. It is traced from an 
early chart (sans date) of the New England coast deposited in the 
Public Record Office, London. It was found by the writer while 
searching for original material to embellish his Commercial History 

of Long Island Sound. 

This fac-simile shows about one-eighth of the original projection 
from Cape Briton Island and to the Renslow Hills, which are located 
about the position of the Highlands of Nave-Sinke in New Jersey, 
in latitude 40° 25” North and longitude 73° 45” West, and being 
the most southern point laid down on this chart, which we judge 
was constructed by a Hydrographical Survey party of British officers 
between the years 1720 and 1730. The Coast Soundings both sides 
of Long Island around Martha’s Vineyard and as far East as Nan- 
tucket, are laid down fairly accurate as far east as the South Shoal 
of Nantucket, showing (about) 18 miles S. 8S. E. of this Island in 
latitude 40° 25" N. and longitude 69° 20” W., only four feet with 
fine sand and shells. 

In this reproduction is plainly laid down a passage through the 
towns of Eastham, Orleans and Chatham on Cape Cod, used in 
early colonial times by small vessels and pinnaces making voyages 
between the Bay of Maine and Virginia, and shown on the earl 
chart made by Schipper Cornelis Hendricxsen, of Munnichendam, 
Holland, and his colleague Adraen Block, the latter in command 
of the “ Restless,” and first explorer of Long Island Sound in 1614, 
and also used by Capt. Thomas Dermer in 1619, while making a 
boat passage from Monahiggan to Virginia. These voyagers and the 
well sustained tradition from the Eaton and Davenport settlers, whe 
came to Quinnipiac in 1638-9, via a passage across Cape Cod, have 
now abundant proof of the then existence of this passage, and of its 
rethaining open until after 1717, as marginal notes on the chart 
show, mentioning the loss of the pirate ship “ Whido,” Bellamie 
commander, in April, 1717.* I have French and American charts 
showing this passage. 

Again we have in the Register, vol. xvi. pp. 37-44, an ac- 
count of the discovery of an ancient ship which was exhumed by the 
action of the sea, May 6th, 1863, near the passage in the town of 
Orleans. These, with the investigation of Prof. Agassiz, give con- 


* See Hutchinson’s Hist. Mass. Bay, Vol. 11. p. 223; also Collections of Mass. Hist. Soc., 
1 Series, Vol, 111. p. 120. 
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clusive and positive evidence of the now closed-up passage across 
Cape Cod. I have been told by Capt. William Foster, of Brew- 
ster, that the passage was closed up more than 100 years ago dur- 
ing a furious gale of wind. 

On the chart from which this section is taken, the coasts towns 
are briefly noticed. The entrance over Sandy Hook Bar gives 
soundings of three fathoms, and New York is noted as a “ very fine 
and large city—good roads and harbor and a place of great trade 
with many farms adjoining.” Long Island Sound is shown as a 
narrow arm of the sea, and off Sands Point “ye tydes of flood 
parteth at; and at White Stone then runneth East and West.” The 
Stratford Shoal Grounds, now marked with a lighthouse called 
“Sand Banks,” then probably dry, except at high water, and when 
visited by Block in 1614, there were two islands called “ De Veers.” 
New Haven town, showing a church and several houses, is mentioned 
as “on a small river with many good farms,” and the “ Iron Works ” 
has importance enough to be noticed alone, and on a river of con- 
siderable magnitude. The Thimbles are called “One Hundred 
Islands,” and Faulkner’s Island called “Falcon’s Island.” The 
Connecticut river, “a place of great trade—many vessels built and 
much copper ore,” and at New London Mr. Winthrop’s house is 
plainly located, a church, with houses, also the fine harbor noted. 

This chart has data enough noted upon it to form the basis of a 
most interesting article, which the writer proposes to give at a later 
date. 





AMERICAN PRISONERS TAKEN AT THE BATTLE OF 
BUNKER HILL. 


By the Hon. Samvet A. Green, M.D., of Boston, Mass. 


N “The New-England Chronicle: or, The Essex Gazette” 
(Cambridge), September 14, 1775, is given a list of American 
prisoners, who had been taken by the English at the Battle of 
Bunker Hill, and confined in Boston jail, with their places of abode. 
This list was copied by Peter Edes, and it appears on the last page 
of his Diary, now a rare pamphlet which was printed at Bangor, 
Maine, in the year 1837. Mr. Henry H. Edes, of Charlestown, 
informs me that he owns a copy, as well as the original manuscript 
of the journal. The list was reprinted from Edes’s Diary in the Ree- 
ISTER (XIX. 263) for July, 1865, but with so many omissions and 
inaccuracies that I am constrained to send a corrected one. From 
the Diary it appears that Capt. Benjamin Walker died on August 
15. John Gill, printer, mentioned in the last paragraph, was the 
partner of Peter Edes’s father, under the style of Edes and Gill. 
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The following Lists of the Persons now confined in Boston Goal, for no other 
Crime than that of being the Friends of their Country, was brought out of 
Boston a few Days since. 


Prisoners taken at Bunker's Hill, June 17, 1775. 


Lieut. Col. Parker of Chelmsford Dead 
Capt. Benjamin Walker Ditto Ditto 
Lieut. Amaziah Fasset Groton Ditto 
Lieut. William Scott Peterborough Alive 
Serjeant Robert Phelps Lancaster Dead 
Phineas Nevers Windsor Ditto 
Oliver Stevens Townsend Ditto 
Daniel M’Grath Unknown Ditto 
John Perkins New-Rutland Alive 
Jacob Frost Tewksbury Ditto 
Amasa Fisk Pepperrell Dead 
Daniel Sessions Andover Alive 
Jonathan Norton Newbury-Port Ditto 
Philip Johnson Peck Boston-Mansfield Ditto 
Benjamin Bigelow Peckerfield Ditto 
Benjamin Wilson Billerica Ditto 
Archibald M’ Intosh Townsend Dead} 
David Kemp Groton Ditto 
John Deland Charlestown Alive 
Lawrence Sullivan Weathersfield Ditto 
Timothy Kettle (a Lad, dismissed) Charlestown 
William Robinson Unknown Dead 
Benjamin Ross Ashford, Connect. Ditto 
John Dillon Jersey, Old-Eng. Ditto 
One unknown Ditto 
William Kench Peckerfield Ditto 
James Dodge. Edenburgh, Scot. Ditto 
William Rollinson Connecticut Ditto 
John Lord Unknown Ditto 
James Milliken Boston Ditto 
Stephen Foster Groton Ditto 

Dead 20. Alive 10. Dismissed 1. 

Rifle-Men Prisoners. 
Walter Cruse Taken York County, Pennsylvania. 
John Brown Ditto Ditto. 


Cornelius Tunison deserted from the American Camp, and confined for 
attempting to get back. 
Prisoners, Inhabitants of Boston, Sept. 2. 
Master Lovell, imprisoned 65 Days, charged with being a Spy, and giving 
Intelligence tothe Rebels. 
Mr. Leach, 65 Days, charged with being a Spy, and suspected of taking 
Plans 


Mr. Peter Edes, son of Mr. Benjamin Edes, Printer, and Mr. William 
Starr, 75 Days each, for having Fire Arms concealed in their Houses. 
Mr. John Gill, Printer, 29 Days, for printing Treason, Sedition and’ 
Rebellion. 


VOL. XLII. 16. 
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WENTWORTH GENEALOGY—THE HITHERTO 
UNKNOWN COUNCILLOR PAUL. 


By Hon. Jonn WentTWorRTH, LL.D., of Chicago. 


sie histories of New Hampshire, of Dartmouth College, and the 
Wentworth Genealogy, make allusion to Paul Wentworth, who 
was one of Gov. John Wentworth’s council, and was generally spo- 
ken of as Paul Wentworth of London.* Gov. Wentworth in his 
last return to the Home Government, dated March 30, 1775, says: 


Paul Wentworth, resident in London; not yet sworn in, appointed in 
1770. 


In one of Gov. Wentworth’s letters he expresses a desire to have 
him made Lieutenant Governor. His name is mentioned in several 
New Hampshire land grants, in one of which his name is coupled with 
that of William Wentworth of Barbadoes, West Indies. In 1789 
Dartmouth College conferred the degree of LL.D. upon him. He 
had a large estate in Surinam, where he died in December, 1793. 

Rev. William Perkins’ Apthorpe (971-3 of the Wentworth Gen- 
ealogy) writes from Tallahassee, Florida, 13 March, 1873, that 
this Paul Wentworth created an annuity for Mr. Apthorp’s grand- 
mother, sister of Lady Wentworth. Rev. Mr. Apthorp also says 
the plantation where Paul Wentworth died was called Kleinhope, 
and was some distance up the river from Parimaribo. Rev. Rich- 
ard Austin, of the Church of England, owned the plantation at latest 
dates. 

This exhausted my information until I caused a search of the Bar- 
badoes records for Wentworths. The records begun with 1640. 
The following are the entries relating to the name ; 


Boria.s. 


Sept. 3, 1671. Hugh. 

August 26,1750. William. 

Sept. 29, 1786. James Sims. 

August 21,1797. William. 

Sept. 14, 1809. Jane. 

May 8, 1810. Frances. 

March 19, 1839. Sarah Ann, aged 20. 

Sept. 20, 1840. Timothy, aged 84 yrs. 

Jan’y 6, 1861. Deborah Esther, aged 72 yrs. 
Dec’r 8, 1878. Mary, aged 84 yrs. 


Baptisms. 


Feb’y 21, 1864. Katherine, daughter of William and Jane Wentworth. 
Sept. 26, 1866. Jane Sims, daughter of William and Jane. 


* For a sketch of his life, see Wentworth Genealogy, vol. 111. pp. 7 to 13. 
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Feb’y 25, 1868. Susannah, daughter of William and Jane Wentworth. 

May 20,1870. Nathaniel Paul, son of William and Jane. 
(May this not be the nephew Paul spoken of in the Wentworth 

Gen., Vol. 11. and p. 12 ?) 

Aug. 21, 1871. Catharine Sims, daughter of William and Jane. 

Sept. 9, 1836. Hamlet Price, son of John and Mary Wentworth. 

Nov. 29,1841. Richard Albert Immanuel, son of Rebecca W. 

Feb’y 18, 1853. Aubrey St. John, son of Elizabeth J. and George W. 

June 5, 1864. Stephen Hathaway Hoy, son of George Hoy and Eliza- 
beth Jane Wentworth. 

Sept. 5, 1864. John Grandeville, son of John M. and Caroline W. 

Dec. 12, 1866. Mary Adelaide, daughter of H. P. and S. Wentworth. 
(Probably Hamlet Price and Susannah.) 


Oct. 26, 1864. Hamlet Price. 
June 24, 1868. Margaretta Lucretia. 
June 18, 1869. Bertha. 
July 6, 1870. Laura Eletia. 
Oct. 17, 1872. Judith. 
July 1, 1874. Esther Augusta. 
The preceding six are children of Hamlet P. and Susannah Wentworth. 
April 26, 1882. Maria Wentworth, daughter of Hamlet P. and Ma- 
tilda Wentworth. 


MARRIAGES. 


March 6, 1738. William Wentworth to Miss 
Record—perhaps Elizabeth). 

Jan’y 24,1763. William Wentworth to Jane Weeks. (Was this latter 
William the son of the former, there being 25 years difference in 
their marriages ?) 

Dec. 19, 1796. Johannah Wentworth to Rev. Richard Austin. 

Feb’y 10, 1798. Catharine Sims Wentworth to William Smith. 

July 2, 1840. John Wentworth to Belinda (name obliterated). 

March 26, 1842. Rebecca Wentworth to Samuel Jones. 

Dec. 22, 1842. Timothy Wentworth to Charlotte Goodridge. 

Dec. 22, 1842. Mary Wentworth to Frederick Cromarte. 

June 24, 1852. George Hoey Wentworth to Elizabeth Jane Braith- 
waite. 

Nov. 27, 1852. Hester Elizabeth Wentworth to P. A. Husbands. 

Feb’y 14, 1863. Hamlet Price, son of John Merrill Wentworth, mar- 
ried Susannah Neblatt, daughter of Henry James Neblatt. 

July 23, 1864. John Murell, son of John Murell Wentworth, married 
Catharine McClure. 





(name obliterated in 





WILLs. 


Vol. 30, page 99. William Wentworth, will dated August 23d, 1750, 
monies his son Paul by Elizabeth his deceased wife. He died August 
6, 1750. 
Vol. 52, page 48. William Wentworth, will dated 10 July, 1797, 
ives 50 guilders to the poor of Surinam, to his wife Jane (probably Jane 
eeks, whom he married January 24, 1763) a legacy of 100 guineas left 
him by will of Paul Wentworth ; the residue of his estate here (or in Sur- 
inam under the will of Paul Wentworth) to his said wife and his daughters 
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Johannah, wife of Rev. Richard Austin (married Dec. 19,1796) and Cathe- 
rine Sims (born 3 Feb. 1764, who afterwards, Feb. 10, 1798, married Wil- 
liam Smith) equally. He died August 21,1797. His wife Janedied May 
8, 1810. 


Councillor Paul Wentworth died at Surinam in December, 1793. 
This explains why the will of William Wentworth, 1797, alludes to 
property left by Paul without giving the relationship. Nor can we 
ascertain the relationship between the two Williams, abstracts of 
whose wills are printed above. The first William, however, calls 
Paul his son, whilst the second William alludes to property acquired 
through Paul deceased. Between these wills is the difference in 
years between 1750 and 1797, and in the records between Vol. 30 
and Vol. 52. So it is possible that the second William may have been 
a son of the first William and a brother of Paul. This would make 
Johannah Wentworth, the wife of Rev. Richard Austin, who was 
—s on the estate of Paul at last dates, the niece of Councillor 

aul. 





GENEALOGICAL GLEANINGS IN ENGLAND. 


By Henry F. Waters, A.M., now residing in London, Eng. 
[Continued from page 73.} 
HARVARD AND SADLER (ante, vol. XXxXIx. p. 283.) 


The following is only another, though a very marked, evidence of the 
friendly interest taken in my work by my fellow workers in the Somerset 
House. Hardly a day passes, in fact, that I do not have occasion to ex- 
press my gratitude for some new genealogical fact brought to my notice 
by my friends here. 

It was to Mr. Dunkin that I was indebted for the extract from the Bish- 
op’s Register, showing the date of institution of Mr. Sadler at Ringmer, 
and the extract from the parish register giving the date of his induction, 
confirming, in the latter respect, the notes of Burrell which I had copied 
in the British Museum. Henry F. Warers. 


Kenwyn House, Kidbrooke Park, Blackheath, 
17 Feb. 1888. 
Dear Mr. Waters: 

Knowing the interest that is felt in the Harvard pedigree by yourself and oth- 
ers, 1 feel sure you will be glad to know that I have recently had the good fortune 
to find, in contemporary records, the exact date and place of marriage of John Har- 
vard to Anne Sadler, daughter of John Sadler, vicar of Ringmer—facts which have 
hitherto baffled the patient and diligent inquiries of genealogists. 

The following extracts will k for themselves. The first is a marriage license 
from the archives of the see of Chichester, while the second is the entry of mar- 
riage in the parish register of South Malling near Lewes, a parish adjacent to Ring- 
mer, where Sohn er was beneficed. 


[i.] “xviij?: Apri: pred (¢. e. 1636) Quo die magi’ Anthonius Hug- 
gett Cticus in artibus magi’ Surr’: &c. Concessit liaifi firo Esdre 
Coxall Clico Curato de Southmalling sive eius loci tenenti Cui- 
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cunque ad sofeffi Mrionii in eadem Ecctia inter Joiem Harvard 

Cticum poe St’. Olavi iuxta London et Annam Sadler de Ringmer 

puet p'stito prius Jurament’ ad sancta &c. p deum Harvard nil im- 

pedimenti raGoe consanguifi affifi p’cont) vel alterius Cause Cuius- 

cunque de Jure phibito de eius sci- 

q entia obsistere seu intervenire posse 

quominus firionii inter eos Iltiffie 

; solefi Obligantur Idem Johannes 

Cticus et Samuel Jeames de Glinde 
yeoman in C fj:” 


[ii] “Maryed the 19 day of 
Aprill 1636. M*. John Harvard of 
the pish of S‘. Olives, neere London, 
and Anne Sadler of Ringmer.” 


I am desirous that this discove' 
should be made known to your Ameri- 
can genealogical friends, and I think 
there is no better medium than your 








own ‘‘ Gleanings,” in which perhaps 
you will not mind inserting this letter. 


f ry Iam, dear Mr. Waters, 


Yours very truly, 
E. H. w. Dunkin. 


[Thomas Harvard, brother of Rev. John, 

& sin his will (ante, xxxrx. 277) calls him- 
‘= _—sself of the parish of *‘ Saint Olave in 
2 Southwarke in the county of Surrey.” 
+ ar will be noted that John Harvard is de- 
scribed as of that parish in the above 
records found by Mr. Dunkin. Thomas 
Harvard describes himself also as ‘* Citi- 

. zen and Olothworker of London.”’ A 
little over two years ago the records of the 
Clothworkers’ Company of London were 
searched for entries relating to him, and 

those of his being bound an apprentice 

and his admission to the freedom of the 


% 
u 
of : 4 company were found. An English cor- 
. e respondent of the New York Nation, 
1 April 8, 1886, writing from Cambridge, 
Vy) Pee 





jo 


Eng., March 22 of that year, says: ‘*‘ The 

records of Clothworkers’ Company show 

} y that Thomas Harvarde bound himself an 

apprentice to William Coxe for eight 

years from June 24, 1627. I give the 

Q ° entry, extending the abbreviated Latin 
* of the original : 

‘**Thomas Harvarde filius Roberti 

4, nuper de Southwarke in comitatu Surrey 

S lanii defuncti posuit seipsum Apprenti- 

cium Willielmo Coxe Civi & Clothworker 

¥ London par Octo Annos A festo Nativi- 

& Ry tatis Sancti Johannis Baptiste preterito 

s @) Datum undecimo Septembris 1627.’ 


S 
© C) (Apprentice Book, 1606-1641.) ’’ 
homas Harvard was admitted a free- 
man of the Company December 3, 1634, 
as is shown by an entry found in the 
accounts of Henry Browne, Quarter War- 
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den, 1634-1635. Printed fac-similes of these entries were sent to me by a friend 
in England, April 16, 1886, and they are reproduced in the margin on the preceding 


e. 
PeThe writer just quoted, noting the fact that Harvard was admitted to the 
freedom of the Company before eight years had expired, says: ‘*The explana- 
tion is that he had fulfilled the term of seven years, which was all that the 
use and custom of the city of London required.’’ 

Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes presented to the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
February 10, 1887, similar printed facsimiles of both of these entries. See Pro- 

ings Mass. Hist. Soc., 2d series, vol. m1. p. 221. The record of Thomas Har- 
boty — bound an apprentice is found in the Register of Apprentices Bound, 

1. 

An autograph of Thomas Harvard and another autograph of his brother John 
have recently been discovered attached to a document dated July 25, 1635, found 
among the muniments of the Hospital of St. Katherine near the Tower of London. 
See Recistsr, ante, pp. 109-110.—Epiror.} 


KATHERINE WILSON, wife of Alexander Wilson of St. Martin le Grand 
of London, taylor, 25 November 1583, proved at London 9 January 1583. 
I give and bequeath unto Alexander Wilson my only husband that part, 
parcell and portion that I, Katherine’ Wilson, had given and bequeathed 
unto me by my own uncle Edmond Grindall, late Archbishop of Canter- 
bury deceased, with all my right and interest that I, the said Katherine 
Wilson, had or by any ways might have had hereafter to whatsoever part 
or parcell and portion of the residue of my said uncle’s will and goods by 
any ways or means howsoever, in as large and ample manner as it doth 
appear in his will more plainly, and make executor of my said will my said 
husband Alexander Wilson. Butts, 20. 


Guy Briscowe of the parish of Sundriche in the County of Kent, 
clerk, 26 May 1594, proved 1 March 1594. To my godchild Lawrence 
Gascony three shillings four pence. To all the rest of my godchildren 
twelve pence apiece. To my father, Edward Briscowe, of Crostananby 
in the Co. of Cumberland, if he be living, ten shillings. To my sister 
Margaret in the said county ten shillings. To my sister-in-law Mistress 
Isabel Wilson ten shillings. To my daughter Mary Briscowe three score 
pounds &c; to my daughter Anne Briscowe fifty pounds, to my daughter 
Isabel Briscowe fifty pounds, to every of my said daughters at their several 
ages of twenty years or at their several days of marriage. To my eldest 
son Thomas, forty pounds, and if all my lands are sold, other forty pounds. 
To my second son Edward fifty pounds. To my third son William fifty 
pounds. To my fourth son John fifty pounds. To the child my wife now 
goeth withal fifty pounds. Provision made in case of death of any of them. 

Item I give and bequeath unto my loving wife Mary Briscowe daughter 
of William Willson, 3 of New Windsor in the County of Berks, de- 
ceased, &c all my lands and tenements with their appurtenances whatsoever 
within this realm of England to the only intent and purpose that she my 
said wife shall sell the same by the advice of my overseer or overseers of 
this my last will and testament hereafter named for the payment of the said 
legacies and of my said childrens’ portions. If my wife die before my 
said lands be sold &c. then they shall be sold by my loving brother-in-law 
William Wilson, clerk, for the same purpose &c. And if he die &c. then 
these lands shall be sold by my loving cousin Alexander Briscowe of Watt- 
ford, besides Aldenham, in the County of Hartford &c. And if the said 
Alexander die &c. then my loving cousins Edward and Robert Briscowe, of 
the parish of Aldnam (Aldenham) aforesaid &c. The residue to wife 
Mary, whom I make sole executrix &c. I nominate constitute and appoint 


- 
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my said brother-in-law William Willson, clerk, governor and gardiner of 
my said daughter Mary Briscowe. Scott, 20. 


Epmunp Witson of the parish of St Mary Bowe, in London, Doctor in 
Phisick, 28 September, 1633, with a codicil dated 30 Sept. 1633, proved 11 
Oct. 1633 by William Taylor one of the executors, power reserved for John 
Wilson, the other. I bequeath my soul unto the lord my Creator, Redeemer 
& Comforter, my body to the earth to the great day. And concerning my 
burial my will is that my funeral shall be by night and decently accompa- 
nied by such kindred, physicians, friends and patients as may be thought fit 
to be nominated and will come to my burial and my will is that there shall 
be no manner of mourning at my burial either by my executors nor kin- 
dred nor any other. 

To M" Payne all debts he oweth unto me and five pounds. To Anthony 
Medcalfe five pounds and to Martha his wife forty shillings. To Bartholo- 
mew Edwards of Aldermanbury twenty pounds. I do remit to M" Edward 
Alman of Cambridge the eight pounds he oweth me and give him twenty 
pounds as a testimony of my love & requital of his presents in my life time. 
I remit to my cousin William Briscoe the ten pounds he owes me, and give 
him ten pounds which my brother William Taylor owes to me by bond 
made in his name and also I give him the said bond. I remit to my cou- 
sin Blissenden the five pounds he oweth unto me and I give unto her five 
pounds more. I give unto my cousin Haies for his son twenty pounds. To 
Mr. Leech five pounds for his pains at my burial. To M* Vocher five 
pounds. To my servant Robert twenty nobles. To my servant Geoffrey 
twenty pounds. To my maid servant Grace (money, bedding &c.). To 
my man Robert my old coloured rideing cloak lined with baize & my col- 
oured cloth suit I wore at St Albans. To cousin Daniel Taylor fifty shillings. 
I remit to my neighbor M" Ball the debt which he owes me. All the lega- 
cies before mentioned shall be discharged within six months after my death, 
or sooner if money come into my executor’s hands. 

And whereas there is none of my kindred to whom I would enlarge my- 
self more than to my sister Taylor’s children, if they had need, but because 
they have a loving & careful father & of good ability therefore I know what 
I should give them would not much augment their portions. Nevertheless 
in remembrance of my love unto them I give them these legacies following, 
viz. To Margaret Taylor ten pounds, to Hanna Taylor ten pounds, to Ed- 
mund Taylor twenty pounds. Item I give and bequeath to William Raw- 
son one hundred & fifty pounds which legacy my executors shall retain in 
their hands and keep until the said William shall be recovered of his sick- 
ness and they, in the mean time to allow unto him the profits of the said 
legacy towards his maintenance. To Edward Rawson, my sister’s son, one 
hundred pounds. To my brother Gibbs five pounds, and to my sister Gibbs 
twenty pounds. To my cousin William Gibbs one hundred & fifty pounds &c. 
To Elizabeth Gibbs one hundred pounds, to be paid her on her day of mar- 
riage or age of one & twenty years. To my cousin Edmond Gibbs one 
hundred pounds, at the end of his apprenticeship, and thirty pounds more 
to bind him apprentice when such a master shall be provided as my execu- 
tors shall approve of &c. And my will is that none of the legacies of my 
sister Gibbs’ children shall lie dead but shall be bestowed & adventured in 
some lease or annual rent or in some other respectable way with the ad- 
vice and consent of my sister Isabel Gibbs and of William Gibbs &c. And 
because my sister Summer’s children have (by) many expressions of their 
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love & respect to me “ interessed” themselves in my favor I must not 
neglect them: therefore I give to my cousin Hart one hundred & fifty 
pounds &c., to my cousin Page one hundred pounds, to cousin Thomas 
Summers one hnndred pounds. To my cousin Whitfield ten pounds, to 
Thomas Sheafe ten pounds, to cousin Edmond Sheafe ten pounds, to cou- 
sin Grindall Sheafe ten pounds, to cousin Norwood ten pounds, to cousin 
Wesley ten pounds, to cousin Rebecca Haselrig ten pounds. To my sister 
Anne Wilson five pounds. To my brother Thomas Wilson forty pounds. 
I give to Elizabeth Wilson, wife to my brother John, in regard of her 
much pains & love towards me, the sum of thirty pounds and to cousin 
Edmond Wilson, son to my brother John, one hundred pounds. To M' 
Stevens the apothecary thirty pounds. 

Whereas by my father’s will I should have given ten pounds to Lincoln 
College in Oxon and had a desire to present it with my own hand, but 
have not had opportunity so to do, my will is it shall be forthwith paid and 
moreover I give to the said college ten pounds. The rest and residue to be 
divided into three equal parts, two parts whereof to brother John Wilson’s 
children, and the other third to brother Thomas Wilson’s children. 

My brother John Wilson and brother in law M* William Taylor to be 
executors, and to each fifty pounds. The overseers to be my brothers in 
law Thomas Sheafe Doctor of Divinity, and M* John Summers and M?* 
Bartholmew Edwards of Aldermanbury and to each of them twenty pounds, 
Reference is made to leases of house in Woodstreet, house at Charing 
Cross, house in Friday Street, lease of lands near Durham. To my cousin 
Edmond Wilson, my brother Thomas Wilson’s son, my house and all my 
lands, tenements & hereditaments situate in Parshur in the county of Wor- 
cester and all my lands in the Isle of Bermudas, and to his heirs forever. 
To my sister Elizabeth (sic) Gibbs for and during the joint lives of the 
said Isabell and of my brother John Wilson one yearly annuity of ten 
pounds to be issuing, perceived and taken out of all my lands, tenements 
and hereditaments in the counties of Hartford & Kent &c. And whereas 
I have given to my sister Isabel Gibbs ten pounds yearly ever since my 
father’s death my will is the same shall continue. 

All my said messuages &c. in S' Albans in the county of Hertford and 
all my lands &c. in the county of Kent, with their appurtenances, chargea- 
ble with the said annuities, to my brother John Wilson during his natural 
life and after his decease to my brother Thomas Wilson and to my sister 
Isabel Gibbs (for their lives) then to my cousin Edmund Wilson, son of 
my brother John & his heirs. All the lands, hereditaments &c in Cha- 
ring in the County of Kent (let at fifty pounds per annum) to cousin John 
Wilson, my brother John’s son, after decease of brothers & sister John, Tho- 
mas & Isabel as aforesaid. A provision insisting that brother Gibbs is not 
to intermeddle. To M* Nye, the minister, five pounds. To my executors 
further, to each sixteen pounds six shilling eight pence, to make their lega- 
cies one hundred marks. To my sister Margaret Taylor five pounds. 

The witnesses were Tho* Andrew, Nicholas Viner, Jeffrey Wilson and 
Henry Colbron Scr. 

The codicil provides for M* Rolles, the minister, forty shillings, M™ Davis, 
the minister, forty shillings, M* Smith, in or near Coleman St., twenty 
shillings, D* Clarke my horse, saddle & bridle, so that he use him himself 
& not suffer any other to ride him nor sell him to any other. I also give 
him my best beaver hat. To brother John Wilson and his eldest son all 
my physic, books with my notes of physick added to the same. The lega- 
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cy to my cousin Edmond Sheafe to be made up fifty pounds. M" Votior’s 
legacy to be made up ten pounds. To M" Foxley, minister, forty shillings. 
To my brother John my three beaver hats. To D™ Fox three and a half 
yards of black satin for a doublet, and to D' Meverel the same. 

Wit: Bartholl: Edwards, Edmund Payne, William Gibbes, Rob‘ Step- 
pinge his mark. 

To M* Daves, the minister, twenty shilling more in regard of his pains 
taken with him before his death. 

Wit: Mare Hart. Russell, 89. 


Epmunp Witson, M.D., was the second son of the Rev. William Wil- 
son, D.D., canon of Windsor and rector of Cliffe, in Kent, who died 14" 
March, 1615, and was buried in S‘ George’s chapel, Windsor. Dr. Ed- 
mund Wilson was educated at Eton and at King’s College, Cambridge, and 
in that university proceeded Doctor of Medicine. He was,incorporated at 
Oxford, 12" July 1614; was admitted a Candidate of the College of Phy- 
sicians 22" December 1615, and a Fellow the same day. On the 18™ 
December, 1616, Dr. Wilson was installed canon of Windsor, but, because 
he was not ordained priest within a year following, he was deprived, and 
Dr. Godfrey Goodman succeeded, being installed 20 December 1617. Dr. 
Wilson practised his faculty for a few years at Windsor, but subsequently 
removed to London, was Censor in 1623 and Anatomy Reader in 1630. 
He died in the parish of St Mary-le-Bow in September 1633. Dr. Ha- 
mey says of him: “ Syphar hominis, nec facie minus quam arte Hippocrati- 
cus, nec facultate magis quam religionis titulo celebris.” 

The Roll of the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians of London, by William Munk, 
M.D., London, 1861, pp. 157-8. 


[The* ‘* brother Gibbs” mentioned in Dr. Wilson’s will, was Thomas Gibbs, of 
Windsor, second son of John and Mary Gibbs. By Isabella, daughter of the 
Rev. William Wilson, D.D., he had William, Edmund, Elizabeth and two other 
children mn son and daughter) not named, according to Additional MS. 5507, in 
British Museum. In the same MS. (which is a copy of Philipot’s Visitation of 
Kent, 1619-1621, with additions by Hasted) is a pedigree of the Somer Family, of 
whom John, son of John Somer of St. Margaret’s, is shown to have taken, for a first 
wife, Elizabeth, daughter of William Wilson, 8.T.P., and to have had issue by her. 
His second wife was Elizabeth, daughter of Anthony Dering of Charing. The Re- 
becca Haselrig, who was called cousin, was one of the daughters of Thomas Sheafe, 
of Windsor, and wife of Thomas Haselrig, of London, mercer, who was a brother 
of the famous Sir Arthur Haselrig (or Heselrigge) of Noseley, and third son of Tho- 
mas Heselrigge of Noseley. (See Harleian MS. 1476, British Museum.)—n. F.-w. 

An abstract of the will of William Wilson, D.D., father of the above Dr. Ed- 
mund Wilson of London, and of Rev. John Wilson of Boston, Mass., will be found 
in the Reotster, vol. xxxvur. p. 306, with an account of the family appended. 
Abstracts and annotations of the wills of other relatives will be found in that vol- 
ume, pp. 301-12.—Epiror. 

Munk’s Roll of the a College of Physicians of London, from which is re 
above an account of Dr. Edmund Wilson, the testator, contains also (page 227) an 
account of Dr. Edmund Wilson, the eldest son of the Rev. John Wilson, of Boston, 
Mass. He is named in his uncle’s will as ‘* cousin Edmund Wilson son of my 
brother John.’’—Tnomas Minns.] 


Wituiam Taytor citizen & haberdasher of London 29 March 1650 
proved 19 July 1651. Tobe buried in the parish church of Hacknay 
whereof I am a parishioner. Money to be expended in mourning apparel 
for my well beloved wife and my son Samuel Taylor & my daughter Rebec- 
ca Taylor &c. To my son and heir Daniel Taylor ten pounds for a piece of 
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plate and to Rebecca Taylor his wife forty shillings for a ring. To my 
second son Edmond Taylor five pounds to buy him a piece of plate, and to 
my two daughters Margaret Webb, wife of William Webb, grocer, & Hanna 
Claxton, wife of Robert Claxton, mercer, forty shillings each for rings. 
These children have already received &c. My house in Paternoster Row, 
London, called the Three Nuns. Houses &c. at or near Charing Cross in 
the county of Middlesex. Reference to agreement made with the friends 
of Margaret my dearly beloved wife. Her lease of messuages or tenements 
at or near Paul’s Chain, lately purchased of Stephen Goodyeare & other 
estates. To wife Margaret all the firing which shall be remaining in my 
house at Hackney at my decease. To my daughter in law Rebecca How- 
ard & to Mrs Malpas forty shillings each as a remembrance of my love. 
To my brother Robert Taylor, at the Summer Islands, forty shillings for a 
ring and forty shillings yearly during his natural life, and to his son Samuel 
Taylor, of New England, eight pounds &c. To my sister Elizabeth Owen 
forty shillings yearly during her natural life and to live without paying rent 
in the house where she now liveth in the town & county of Bucks: her 
husband Robert Owen to keep it in good repair. To Robert Owen the 
apprentice of my cousin Graunt ten pounds at his age of twenty two years. 
To my sister Martha Vocher, widow, five pounds and sixteen pounds year- 
ly for maintenance of herself & children. To Elizabeth Vocher, the blind 
daughter of my said sister and to Mary and Martha Vocher two other daugh- 
ters (certain bequests). Sundry other bequests. Residue of personal es- 
tate to youngest son Samuel Taylor and he to be executor. Wife Margaret 
and sons in law M* William Burroughes & M* Samuel Howard to be over- 
seers & to each ten pounds. Shop in Paternoster Row in parish of S'‘ 
Faith’s, London, called the Brood Hen, and a parcel of ground behind it 
whereupon part of the messuage called the Bishop of London’s palace was 
situate. Another tenement in Paternoster Row, in parish of St Gregory’s, 
formerly called the Golden Lyon and since the Three Cocks &c. all to son 
Samuel and his heirs. Failing heirs then the Brood Hen to son Daniel 
and the Three Cocks to daughter Rebecca Taylor. To Samuel also, after 
death of my wife, the Three Nuns, and after decease of Elizabeth Owen 
the messuage in Buckingham in County Bucks, now in occupation of Rob- 
ert Owen, &c. House & land in Hackney, bought of M* Francis Coventry 
& wife, to son Samuel. Grey, 155. 
oe Taylor was the step-father and Daniel Taylor was a step-brother of 

ward Rawson, secretary of the Colony of Massachusetts. See Reaisrer, vol. 
xxxvil. p. 310. The Samuel Taylor of New England, son of Robert Taylor of the 
Summer Islands, is supposed by Col. Joseph L. Chester to have been the person of 
that name who resided at Ipswich, Mass., and whose will was proved June 29, 1695, 
aged 81. See Some Account of the Taylor Family by P. A. Taylor, London, 1875, 
p. 76.—Epiror. 

William Taylor, the testator, had three wives. His second wife Margaret was 
sister of Rev. John Wilson, the first minister of Boston, and the mother, by a for- 
mer husband, of Secretary Rawson. 

Her children by this marriage were a son Edmund Taylor, and daughters Marga- 
ret Webb and Hanna Claxton mentioned above. 

Sister Martha Vocher was the second wife of Rev. Daniel Votier, Rector of St. 
Peter’s Cheap. and was buried in that church, 4th May, 1651.—Tuomas Minns.] 


Dantet Tartor of London, Esq., 22 February 1654, with codicil of 
28 March, 1655. Son William (under twenty one) and my three daugh- 
ters Katherine, Rebecca and Margaret. Brother master William Webb 
and Master Samuel Howard. Messuage in or near Paternoster Row, 
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London, in occupation of Israel Knowles &c. Brother Howard. Brother 
Edmond Taylor and his heirs. Brother Samuel Taylor and his heirs. 

In codicil he names wife Margaret, mother Taylor, sister Margaret 
Webb (to be guardian of my children), sister Clarkson, brother Clarkson, 
sister Juxon and brother Juxon, brother and sister Howard, cousin Sarah 
Howard, cousin Matthew Howard, brother Burroughs, cousin Votier, cou- 
sin Martha Knolls, cousin Mary Singer, cousin William Taylor at Newcas- 
tle, Aunt .Owen at Buckingham, cousin Timothy Owen, cousin Anne 
Graunte, cousin Katherine Busby the elder and her daughter Katherine 
Busby (under twenty one & unmarried). To my brother Edward Raw- 
son in New England ten pounds. To father and mother Locke, cousin 
Tucker (to buy her a ring). My two pa:tners & brothers Robert Clark- 
son & Samuel Howard. To cousin Timothy Owen to be laid out for wife 
& children of his brother Robert Owen. To cousin Temperance Pratt, 
to aunt Gibbs forty shillings for a ring, to cousin Nicholas Juxon & to 
others. Mark Hildesley Esq. late alderman of London, sole executor. 

The above will was proved 28 April, 1655. Aylett, 348. 

[Daniel Taylor was the son of William Taylor by his first wife.—Taomas Mrnvs.] 


Sir Epmonp Anpros, of Guernsey, and now residing in the parish of 
S' Anne, in the Liberty of Westminster, in the County of Middlesex, 19 
July 1712, proved 8 March 1713, by John Andros Esq., executor. My 
body to be decently buried without ostentation. I give one hundred pounds 
for the placing of ten poor children to be apprentices to some Trader &c., 
i. e. ten pounds for each child. I am entituled to two several annuities of 
fifty pounds per annum, payable out of the Exchequer, by virtue of an Act 
of Parliament; these I leave to Dame Elizabeth my wife, during the term 
of her natural life; and one hundred pounds to her immediately after my 
death: these bequests in lieu of a jointure and in full recompence of her 
dower. After her death these two annuities shall go to my executor. I 
give the sum of two hundred pounds which is due me by bond from Tho- 
mas Cooper, near Maidstone, in Kent, taken in the name of my late sister 
in law Mrs Hannah Crispe, aud all the interest that shall be due there- 
upon, unto Christopher Clapham Esq", son of my late dear deceased wife, 
if I do not, in some other manner, give or secure to the said Christopher 
Clapham the said debt of two hundred pounds and interest. I give to Ed- 
win Wiat Esq’. Sergeant at Law, if he shall survive me, and, in case of his 
death before me, to his executors, administrators or assigns, the sum of 
three hundred pounds which is due and owing to me by mortgage made 
from Mrs Mary Hurt unto my said late wife, by the name of Elizabeth 
Clapham, widow, &c., upon condition that the said Serg* Wiat shall pay 
&c. unto the said Christopher Clapham Esq. the sum of two hundred 
pounds. To my niece Elizabeth, the daughter of my late brother John 
Andros, deceased, the sum of two hundred pounds, and to Ann, another 
daughter, one hundred pounds. To my nephew, Ceasar, a son of my said 
brother John, one hundred pounds; to Edmund, another son, the yearly 
sum of twenty pounds for his maintenance, and to William, another son, 
the sum of one hundred pounds. To my nephew George, son of my late 
brother George, deceased, all my estate and interest in the Island of Al- 
derney, &c., and also five hundred pounds (with other property). To my 
niece Anne Lemesurier, daughter of my said late brother George Andros, 
the sum of one hundred pounds. To Cwxsar Knapton, gentleman, (certain 
sums due from him). To William Le Merchant, son of my late niece, 
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Elizabeth Le Merchant, deceased, the sum of one hundred pounds, and to 
his sister Elizabeth, the now wife of M* Elizea Le Merchant, the like sum 
of one hundred pounds. I release and discharge my cousin Magdalen 
Andros, widow, the relict of my cousin Amos Andros, deceased, &c., of and 
from all sums due from the said Amos Andros, &c. To my cousin Mary 
Andros, daughter of the said Amos, the sum of one hundred pounds (and 
other legacies). A legacy'to John Andros, eldest son of my brother John 
Andros, deceased. To Mrs Margaret Baxter, widow, ten pounds per year, 
out of the interest and profits of a mortgage due from the estate of my late 
cousin Margaret Lowdon, deceased (her estate in Harrow Alley, without 
Aldgate, London). 

All my other estate in Great Britain, Guernsey, or elsewhere, to my said 
nephew John Andros, he to build, within two years, a good, suitable house 
on or at the manor of Sacuares, in Guernsey. E. ANDROS. 

‘Wit: James Spencely, Rob Hodson, Jn° Hodson. Aston, 44. 


[One of the Articles on Official Seals, published in the Heraldic Journal, Boston 

(Vol. I. (1865), pp. 140-2), conveys so much information about the testator of the 

oregoing will and his family, that no apology seems necessary for inserting the 
ter portion of it here. 

‘** The seal of Sir Edmond Andros” ... ‘‘ is of frequent occurrence, and the 
following reply to an interrogation made in Notes and Queries last year [1864], 
gives us some valuable information about a peculiarity in the arms.’’ 

‘* «Sir Edmund Andros, of Guernsey, bore for arms: Gules, a saltire gold, sur- 
mounted of another vert ; on a chief azure, three mullets sable. Crest, a blacka- 
moor’s head in profile, couped at the shoulders and wreathed about the temples, all 
proper. Motto, ‘ Crux et presidium et duces.’ ”’ 

** In 1686 he made application to the Earl Marshal to have his arms ‘ registered 
in the College of Arms in such a manner as he may lawfully have them with re- oe 
spect to his descent from the ancient family of Sausmarez in the said Isle’ (Guern- ¥ 
sey). In this petition it is set out that—' His Great Grandfather’s Father, John 
Andros als Andrewes, an English Gentleman, born in Northamptonshire, comin 
into the Island of Guernsey as Lieutenant to Sir Peter Mewtis, K"*, the Governor, di 
there marry A° 1543 with Judith de Sausmarez, _ Daughter of Thomas Saus- 
marez, son and heir of Thomas Sausmarez, Lords of the Seignorie of Sausmarez in 
the said Isle,’ &c.” . 

‘* The warrant, granting the petition, is dated September 23, 1686 ; and from this 
time Sir Edmund Andros and his descendants ’’(?) *: as Seigneurs de Sausmarez, 
quartered the arms of De Sausmarez with their own, and used the crest and sup- 
porters belonging thereto, as depicted in the margin of the warrant. These arms 
are thus blazoned :—Argent, on a chevron gules between three leopards’ faces sable, 
as many castles i ye ere gold. Crest, a falcon affrontant, wings expanded, v 
proper, belted, gold. Supporters: Dexter, a unicorn argent, tail cowarded; Sinis- 
ter, a gre hound argent, collared gules, garnished gold.’ Thisreply, by Edgar Mac- 

Cull T., of Guernsey, is in Notes and Queries, 3d series, v. 425.”"—n. F. w. 

Sir Edmund Andros was born in London, Dec. 6, 1637, where he died Feb. 24, 
1713--4, and three days later was buried at St. Anne’s, Soho, Westminster. A me- 
moir of him by William H. Whitmore, A.M., with portrait, is prefixed to the 
first volume of ‘‘ The Andros Tracts ”’ (Prince Society, 1868). The pedi placed 
by Sir Edmund on record at the Herald’s College, in September, 1686, his will, 
are printed in full in that volume.—Ebzrror. } 

In the Sir Edmund Andros abstract I note the name of his step-son Christopher 
Clapham. We had one, William Clapham, a planter in Warrosquaike County 
(subsequently Isle of Wight) as early as 1620; and I have the additional notes as 
to grants of : William Clapham, 1100 acres on the south side of the Rappa- 
hannock river, in consideration of the transportation of 22 persons, Aug. 22, 1650, 

Book No. 2, p. 238, and George Clapham 670 acres on the south side of York river, 
Dec. 24, 1652, Book No. 3, p. 162, Virginia Land Registry.—R. A. Brock.] 
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Frances LupLtow.—Sententia pro confirmatione testamenti Francisce 
Ludlowe, nuper dum vixit parochie Sancti Egidii in Campis in Comi- 
tatu Midd. xe. in judicio inter Danielem Ketteridge etc. execu- 
torem etc., ex una et Henricum Ludlowe, armigerum, Elizabetham Penny 
als Ludlowe, Luciam Ladlowe, Margaretam Vernon als Ludlowe necnon 
Bridgittam Keene als Ludlowe, fratrem et sorores naturales et legitimos 
ex utroque latere dicte defunct, ac Henricum Ludlowe militem, Edmundum 
Ludlowe, Humfridum Ludlowe, Benjaminum Ludlowe, Ellenoram Lud- 
lowe et Catherinam Hall als Ludlowe, fratres et sorores naturales et 
legitimos ex paterno latere ejusdem defuncte, necnon Rogerum Ludlowe 








consanguineum, etc. Hele, 28 (1626). 
[These Sententize are often very valuable as evidence, and should be more studied. 
H. F. W. 


An abstract of the will of George Ludlow, who came to Massachusetts in its ear- 
ly days, but returned to England, will be found in these Gleanings (Rercisrer, xu. 
300), and much information about the Ludlows is printed there and in the Rzais- 
TER, Vol. xLl. p. 65. 

In 4884 a ** Pedigree of Ludlow of Hill Deverill, eo. Wilts,”’ in tabular form, 
was printed. The arms of this family are given as—‘‘ Argent, a chevron between 
three martins’ heads erased, sable. Crest, a demi martin rampant sable. Motto: 
Omne solum forti patria,”” This pedigree was compiled by Henry Hungerford 
Ludlow-Bruges, Esq., M.A., and G. D. Scull, Esq., the latter a contributor of val- 
uable articles to the Recisrer, and now residing in London, England. A copy of 
the pedigree printed on vellum, presented by Mr. Scull, is in the library of the 
New England Historic Genealogical Society. It shows exhaustive research, giving 
fourteen generations of the family. 

I give below the early generations reduced to Recister rorm. It will be seen 
that Frances Ludlow was an aunt of Edmund Ludlow, the English patriot, who was 
a member of the High Court of Justice which condemned Charles I. to execution, 
and that Edmund was a cousin-nephew of 4 2 Ludlow, whose will may be found 
in abstract at the above reference, and of his brother Roger Ludlow, deputy gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts.—Ep1ror. ] 


1. Wittram’ Luptow, of Hill Deverill, co. Wilts, Butler to Henry 
IV., V. and VI. M. P. for Ludgershall, Wilts. Buried in St. Thomas’ 
Church, Salisbury; married Margaret, daughter and heiress of William 
Rymer. ( Vide will of John Ludlow, son and heir, proved 26 April, 1488.) 
Children : 

2. i. Jonn® Luptow, married Lora Ringwood. 

ii. Marcarer? Luptow, married William Sandes. 
iii. Marcrry? Luptow, married William Earle. 
iv. Joan? LupLow, married Ist, John Norwood; m. 2d, Thomas Ringwood 
of Southampton. 
Marcaret* Luptow, the Younger. Buried at"Corsham Church. Mar- 
ried ‘Thomas Trapnell or Tropenell of Great Chalfield, near Trowbridge, 
Wilts, Esq. Buried at Corsham Church ; tomb existing. 


2. Joun? Luptow. Will proved 26 April, 1488. Married Lora, 


daughter of Thomas Ringwood of Ringwood, Hants. Child: 
3. i. Jonn* Luptow, married Philippa Bulstrode. 


3. Jonn® LupLow, buried in chancel of Hill Deverill Church. Vide 
will proved 14 Nov. 1519. Married Philippa, daughter and heiress of 
William Bulstrode of London. Children: 

4. i, Wrti1am* Loptow, married Jane Moore. 


ii. Epwarp*t Lup.ow, unmarried. 
iii. Dororny* Luptow, married William Horsey of Martin, Wilts. 
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4. Witi1am* Luptow. Vide will proved 6 May, 1533. Married Jane, 
daughter and co-heiress of Nicholas Moore of Withford, co. Southampton. 
Children : 


5. i. Gxorce® Luptow, married Edith, daughter of Lord Windsor. : 
ii. Mary> Luptow, married Richard Scrope of Castle Combe, Wilts. ( Vide 
Pedigree of Lord Scrope.) 


5. Gzorce’ Luptow. High Sheriff of Wilts, 1567. Will proved 4 
Feb. 1580. Married Edith, third daughter of Lord Windsor of Stanwell, 
Middlesex. Children: 


6. i. Epunp* Luptow, married Ist, Bridget Coker; m. 2d, Margaret Man- 
ning. 
7. ii. Tsomas* Luptow, married Jane Pyle. 
iii. Anne® Luptow, married Thomas Hall of London, gent. 
iv. Marcarer® Lupiow, married Robert Vaux of Odiham, Hants. 
v. dJane® Luptow, married —— Bassett. 
vi. Mary® Luptow, married Hugh Ryley of New Sarum, gent. 
vii. 7 Luptow, married Rev. William Earth, rector of Mildenhall, 
ilts. 
viii. Partrppa® Luptow, married Thomas, son of Sir John Zouch, Kat., 
orset. 


6. Sir Epvmunp’ Luptow. M. P. for Hindon 1603. Administration 
1624. Married Ist, Bridget, daughter and sole heiress of Henry Coker of 
Maypowder, co. Dorset. She was buried at Hill Deverill, Sept. 1587. 
Children : 


i. Henry’ of Hill Deverill and afterwards of Tadley, co. Hants, b. 1577. 
Matriculated at ‘* Aula Cervina,’’ Oxford, 22 Oct. 1591, aged 14. 
Graduated B.A. 17 Dec. 1594. Administration 28 Oct- 1639. Mar- 
ried Lettice, daughter of Thomas West, Lord De La Warre. Vide 
Monumenrt in Hill Deverill church. Descendants given in the tabular 


pedigree. 

ii. Gzorcz,’ died young. 

iii. Joun.’ 

iv. Awnne,’ died young. 

v. Evizapern.? 

vi. Lucy.’ 

vii. Marcarer.? 

viii. Brrpeer.” 

ix. Jang.’ 

x. Frances,’ bapt. at Hill Deverill, 15 Sept. 1787. Will proved 8 Feb. 
1624-5. Describes herself as a daughter of Sir Edmund Ludlow, and 
twice refers to her cousin Roger Ludlow. 


He married 2d, Margaret, daughter of Henry Manning of Down, co. 
Kent, Marshall of the Household, relict of Thomas Howard, viscount Bin- 
don, third son of Thomas, Duke of Norfolk. She was bapt. at Down, 30 
Nov. 1559, and buried at Maiden Bradley, Wilts, 14 Dec, 1643. Children: 

8. xi. Henry,’ married Elizabeth Phelips. 

xii. Epmunp,’ of Kingston Deverill, bapt. at Hill Deverill, 25 June, 1595. 
Matriculated at Brasenose College, Oxford, 19 June, 1610, age 14. 
M.P. for Hindon. Will proved 23 Noy. 1666. Married Katherine. 
Died without issue. 

xiii. Humpnrey,’ matriculated at B. N. C. Oxon, 1611. Living at Allington, 


1633. 
xiv. Bensamtn,’ killed at the siege of Corfe Castle. Administration 1659-60. 
Edmund,* of Ealing, co. Middlesex, was executor to the will of his 


uncle, Edmund Ludlow the Elder, of Kingston Deverill. Will 
dated 13 June, 1586, proved in London, 4 Feb. 1689-90. Married 
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Douglas, daughter of Sir Francis D’Aungier, Knt. Ch.: 1. Tho- 
mas.’ 2, ilia.® 
[xv. Exzanor. xvi. CaTuerine.]* 


7. THomas® Lupiow, of Dinton and Baycliffe. Buried at Dinton, 25 
Nov. 1607. Will proved June, 1608. Married Jane, daughter of Tho- 
mas and sister of Sir Gabriel Pyle, Knt., of Bapton, in the parish of Fisher- 
ton de la Mere. Her will proved 6 July, 1650. Children: 


i, Gzorce,’ born at Dinton, 7 Sept. 1583, died young. 

ii. Gasrriet,’ bapt. at Dinton, 10 Feb. 1587. Called to the Bar 15 Oct. 1620. 
Elected a Bencher 3 Nov. 1637. Particular Receiver of the Duchy of 
Lancaster possessions in Norfolk, Suffolk and Cambridge. His patent 
dated 5th of Charles 1. Resigned the office 28 June, 1639. eputy 
Ranger of Sellwood Forest, 1638. Married Phillis, who sold Baycliffe 
to Sir James Thynne, 1653. Children : 

1. Gabriel,® bapt. at Warminster, 13 Aug. 1622. Admitted to the 
Inner Temple 13 June, 1638. Killed at the Battle of Newbury, 
1644. Vide Ludlow’s Memoirs, in which he describes the death 
of his cousin Gabriel at Newbury. 

2. Thomas,® bapt. at Warminster, 1 November, 1624. 

3. Francis,® bapt. at Warminster, 10 Sept. 1626. Living at Maiden 
Bradley, 1666. Married. Issue. 

4. Anne,® bapt. at Warminster, 4 Dec. 1628. 

5. Elizabeth,® bapt. at Maiden Bradley, 18 Oct. 1632. 

6. John. Vide Jane Ludlow’s will, proved 6 July, 1650. 

7. Sarah.* Vide Jane Ludlow’s will, proved 6 July, 1650. 

iii. Roger,’ bapt. at Dinton, 7 March, 1590. Matriculated at Balliol Coll., 
Oxford, 16 June, 1610. Gained distinction in New England. Mar- 
ried; issue. Vide Ludlow’s Memoirs ; also George Ludlow’s will, 
proved 1 Aug. 1656. 

iv. Anne,’ bapt. at Dinton, 5 July, 1591. Buried at Dinton, 8 July, 1613. 

vy. Tuxomas,’ bapt. at Baverstock, 3 March, 1593. Inventory taken 16 June, 
1646. Married at Warminster, 15 Feb. 1624, Jane Bennett, daugh- 
ter of John Bennett of Steeple Ashton and Smallbrook, who was 
bapt. at Warminster, 15 April, 1604, and died 19 Dec. 1683. Children : 

1. Thomas,® bapt. at Warminster, 3 March, 1631. Buried 13 Nov. 
1668. Administration granted to Sarah Ludlow, 18 Aug. 1669. 
He married 18 Aug. 1658, Sarah Sutton, born (according to John 
Ludlow, her son) 1639. She survived her husband, remarried, 
and died as Mrs. Langley, 16 April, 1700, at Warminster. Their 
son Thomas® Ludlow was father of Christopher,’® whose son Ben- 

jamin’! was father of Benjamin Pennell,'? whose son William 

Heald!® Ludlow, Esq., assumed the name and arms of ae by 

royal licence in 1835, on succeeding to the landed estates of Tho- 

mas Bruges of Seend, Esq. Mr. W. H. Ludlow-Bruges was 

father of Henry Hungerford'* Ludlow-Bruges (one of the compil- 

ers of the tabular pedigree from which this is extracted), born at 

oat uae 1847 ; graduated at St. John’s College, Oxford, 
-A. 1872. 

2. Gabriel,* of Frome, bapt. at Warminster, 27 Aug. 1634.+ 

3. William,® of Sarum, bapt. at Warminster, 11 April, 1637. 

4. John,® bapt. at Warminster, 9 Jan. 1640. 

vi. Grorce,’ bapt. at Dinton, 15 Sept. 1596. Will proved 1 Aug. 1656. 
Member of the Virginian Council. Vide Ludlow’s Memoirs. 


8. Sir Henry’ Luptow, Knt., born at Maiden Bradley, 1592. Matricu- 
lated at Brasenose College, Oxford, 16 Oct. 1607, aged 15. Graduated as 
B.A. 6 Feb. 1609. High Sheriff for Wilts 1633. M. P. 1640. Died 
intestate ; buried at St. Andrews, Holborn, 1 Nov. 1643. Administration 


* These two names in brackets are entered by Mr. Waters on the authority of the above 
Sententix.—Ep1Tor. 
+ He is said to have been the ancestor of the New York Ludlows.—G. D. Sovu.. 
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of effects granted to his eldest son, General Edmund Ludlow, 20 March, 
1646-7, which grant being subsequently revoked, a new grant was made to 
Nathaniel Ludlow, 8 Feb. 1660-1. He married Elizabeth, daughter of 
Richard Phelips of Montacute, Somerset. Her will, dated 18 May, 1660, 
was proved at London, 19 Jan. 1660-1. She was buried at St. Andrews, 
Holburn, 6 Nov. 1660. Children: 


i. Epuunp* Luptow, the celebrated Republican, born at Maiden Bradley, 
1616-17. Matriculated at Trinity College, Oxford, 10 Sept. 1634, 
aged 17. Graduated as B.A. 14 Nov. 1636. Admitted to the Inner 
Temple 13 June, 1638. M. P. for Wilts. High Sheriff 1645. Was 
one of the King’s Judges. Commander of the forces in Ireland. Died 
an exile at Vevay, 1693. Married Elizabeth Thomas of Wenvoe Cas- 
tle, co. Monmouth. Left no issue. Vide monument at Vevay. 

ii. Ropert,® second son, born 1621. Matriculated at Magdalen College, 
Oxford, 12 July, 1636, aged 15. Died a prisoner of war 1643. Vide 
Ludlow’s Memoirs. 

iii. Tomas.? Vide Ludlow’s Memoirs. 

iv. Nartuanret,® bapt. at Maiden Bradley, 13 April, 1624. Administrator 
of his father Sir Henry Ludlow’s effects. Executor to his mother, his 
uncle Edmund, and his brother Philip. Will proved 12 May, 1701. 

v. Frances,’ bapt. at Maiden Bradley, 6 Oct. 1626. Buried at Maiden 
Bradley, April, 1632. 

vi. Pururp,* bapt. at Maiden Bradley, 15 April, 1628. Died at sea, 13 Aug. 
1650. Administation 1 Oct. 1650. 

vii. Henry,® bapt. at Maiden Bradley, 19 Feb. 1629-30. Ancestor of Earls 
Ludlow. The peerage became extinct in 1842. 

viii. Evizaseru,® married Col. Kempstone. Vide Ludlow’s Memoirs. 

ix. Marcarer,’ married Giles Strangeways, Esq., of East Charlton, Som- 
erset. Vide Ludlow’s Memoirs. 


Sreruen Sepewick (ante, vol. x1. pages 67 and 69). 


{I think the Eprror is wrong, on page 69, in supposing that this Stephen Sedg- 
wick, brewer, was a nephew of William? Sedawick, of London, and a cousin of 
Major General Robert Sedgwick, of New England. I had looked on this Stephen 
as a brother of the first William and an uncle of Robert. Stephen Sedgwick calls 
Robert Houghton cousin. I almost always understand by this word what we now 
express by the words nephew or niece, and not acousin german. He is referred to 
by John Sedgwick (Recisrer, vol. xxxvi. page 206) as my uncle ‘‘ Stephen 
hg brewer.” Why suppose another Stephen Sedgwick, brewer ?—H. F. 

ATERS. 

With regard to the references to the Sedgwick family in the Gleanings in the 
January Reaister, the Major Robert Sedgwick mentioned was Major General Robert 
Sedgwick, the first of the name to emigrate to this country. He was the son of 
William Sedgwick and Elizabeth Howe, who were married, according to the regis- 
ters of St. Mary’s Church at Woburn, Bedfordshire, England, on April I0th, 1604. 
His father, William, was a warden of that church, and was buried there on July 
25th, 1632. General Sedgwick was baptized May 6th, 1613. The earliest date on 
the St. Mary’s registers is 1558, and the earliest Sedgwick record there is of the 
baptism of Richard, son of James Sedgwickes, Sept. 18th, 1580. With the General’s 
father, born about 1585, the record is lost, and researches at Woburn, York, London 
and elsewhere, have so far failed to reveal any authentic trace of his grandfather, 
though the numerous appearances of the name in Yorkshire, Lancashire and Bed- 
fordshire, and in the lists of members of the great guilds in London and elsewhere, 
prove that the family was one of distinction, and that further search will discover 
the missing link in the chain. 

General Robert Sedgwick married in England, Johanna After his death 





she married the Rev. Thomas Allen, pastor of the Congregational Church in Nor- 
wich, England, formerly teacher of the church in Charlestown, Mass., from about 
1639 to 1651, when he returned to England, by whom she had no children. Gen- 
eral Robert Sedgwick emigrated to this country in 1635, and was one of the most 
distinguished men of his time. He was one of the earliest settlers of Charlestown, 
Mass. In 1641, 1645 and 1648 he commanded the Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
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Company, of which he was a founder, and in 1641, the Castle. He was an officer 
under, and friend of, Cromwell, with whom he corresponded, and by whom he was 
sent in July, 1654, from Boston to Jamaica, after the capture of that Island by the 
British, with a fleet under his orders with reinforcements for the army under Gen. 
Venables. He was one of the Commissioners for the Government of Jamaica, and 
died there on May 24th, 1656, leaving several children. Professor Adam Sedgwick, 
of Trinity College, Cambridge, England, in a letter written some years before his 
death, in 1873, says that the clan was settled from very early times among the 
mountains which form the borders of Lancashire, Yorkshire and Westmoreland ; 
and he believed that every family of the name could trace its descent from ancestors 
who were settled among these mountains. The name among the country people in 
the north of England is sometimes pronounced Sigswick, and the oldest spelling of 
it is Siggeswick,—at least so it is written in many of the parish records going back 
to the ~— of Henry VIII. It is good German, and means the Village of Victory, 
probably designating some place of successful broil where our rude Saxon or Danish 
ancestors first settled in the country, and drove the old Celtic tribes out of it, or into 
the remote recesses of the Cambrian Mountains, where many Celtic names are met 
with to this day. But in the valley where the Sedgwicks are chiefly found, the 
ee are almost exclusively Saxon or Danish. Ours, therefore, was a true Border 
Jian. 

The name Sedgwick was probably a correction given, like many others, through 
a wish to explain the meaning of a name (Siggeswick), the real import of which 
was quite forgotten. The word Sedge is not known in the northern dialects of En 
land, and the plant itself does not exist among the Yorkshire valleys. Buta branc 
of the clan settled in the low regions of Lincolnshire, and seem to have first adopted 
the more modern spelling, and at the same time began to use a bundle of sedge as 
the family crest. This branch was never numerous, and is now believed to be en- 
tirely extinct. Indeed, the Sedgwicks never seem, at least in England, to flourish 
away from their native mountains. If removed to the low country, they droop and 
die away in a few generations. A still older crest, and one suited to the history of 
the race, is an eagle with out-spread wings. Within a comparatively few years, 
eagles existed among the higher mountains on the border. The arms most com- 
monly borne by the Sedgwicks, and accorded to them by Burke in his Encyclopaedia 
of Armorial Bearings, are composed of a field or on a cross gules, with five bells of 
the field, and a lion passant through sedge on a cap of maintenance.—Rosert 
Szpewick, of New York City.) 





SOLDIERS IN KING PHILIP’S WAR. 


Communicated by the Rev, Gzorce M. Bones, A.M., of East Boston, Mass. 
[Continued from page 102.] 
No. XXII. 


Mayor Ricuarp WALDERNE AND HIs Men. 

ye Walderne* family, to which the subject of this article, Rich- 
ard Walderne, belonged, is of ancient lineage, as seen in the 
Pedigree, found by H. G. Somerby in England, and published by 
him in the Rea@istEr, ante, Vol. vu. p. 78, showing descent from 
Edward Walderne and Joan his wife, of Alcester, in Warwickshire, 
through George Walderne and Joan Shallarde, married July 8, 1576, 
who had William, baptized July 25, 1577, married Catherine Ra- 
* It is thought best, in this present number, to adopt the spelling of the Major’s own 


signature, which agrees with his English ancestors and was used by his apg rang 
His son Richard changed it in his own signature, and wrote of his father as Waldron, 


and all historians since have referred to the family by that name. 
VOL. XLII. 17* 
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ven at Alcester, November 26, 1600, and had nine sons and two 
daughters; The seventh son was Richard, baptized January 6, 
1615. 

This Richard’ Walderne came to America, it is said, in 1635, 
“to See the Country. He stayed about two Years and returned to 
England and there Marryed a Gentlewoman of a very good family 
(whose parents were very unwilling She Should come away) her 
names are not remembered nor of w*‘ place.”* 

The matter above quoted is from the fragment of a letter from 
James Jeffrey to Councillor Richard’ Waldron, the Major’s grand- 
son. 

Major Walderne came to America with his young wife about 
1637 ; after whose death he married Anne Scammon, sister of Rich- 
ard. His children were—Paul,’ who died in Algiers about 1669 
(probably on board one of his father’s vessels). Timothy,’ who died 
while a student in Harvard College. Richard,’ born 1650. Anna,’ 
married Rey. Joseph Gerrish. Elnathan,’ born July 6, 1659, in 
Boston; died Dec. 10, 1659. Esther,* born Dec. 1, 1660, in 
Boston; married (1) Henry Elkins, (2) Abraham Lee, June 21, 
1686, (3) Richard Jose, and (4) She died in the Isle 
of Jersey. Mary,’ born Sept. 14, 1663, in Boston, died young. 
Eleazer,? born May 1, 1665. Elizabeth,’ born Oct. 8, 1666; 
married John Gerrish, of Dover. Maria,* born July-17, 1668; 
died about the age of fourteen. 

Richard,’ the son of Major Walderne, changed the surname to 
Waldron, and the family has since been known as Waldron. He 
married (1) Hannah Cutt, Feb. 16, 1681, who died Feb. 14, 1682, 
at the birth of her first child; (2) Eleanor Vaughan, who died 
September, 1727. He died Nov. 3, 1730. His children were— 
Richard,’ born 1682 (by his first wife), who died aged about 
eleven months. Richard* (2d), born Feb. 21, 1693-4; Margaret,’ 
born Nov. 16, 1695; William,*® born 1697-; Annie,*® born 1699; 
Abigail,’ born 1702; Eleanor,’ born 1704. 

It is supposed that Major Walderne was a man of some property 
when he came to this country, as he purchased a large tract of land 
at Cocheco (Dover, N. H.), where he settled about 1640, erected 
saw-mills, established his business, and made his home. He was a 
man of remarkable enterprise and ability, and by wise investment 
and diligent use of his opportunities acquired a large property for 
his times. He established a truck-house for the accommodation of 
the Indians, and his own gain, at Pennacook, in 1668, and it was 
there that an Englishman, Thomas Dickinson, was killed by an 
Indian who was drunk, and whom the Indians immediately punished 








* Rev. A. H. Quint, D.D., the eminent antiquarian, has furnished an account of the 
Waldron (Walderne) family in America, and that account is here followed. See Rrcts- 
TER, ante, Vol. rx. p. 55, and Historical Memoranda in Dover Enquirer, Nos. 104 to 111, 
April 19 to June 7, 1853; and Nos. 175 to 178, Aug. 6 to Aug, 22, 1837. 
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with death. An investigation ensued, and Major Walderne was 
accused of selling or furnishing liquors at his truck-house, which 
made the Indian drunk, contrary to the laws and the special terms 
of the treaty. The papers in this case are preserved in the Mass. 
Archives, Vol. 30, pp. 154-161. The liquors were said to be sold 
by the hand of Paul Walderne, son of the Major, and Peter Coffin. 
During the investigation, the Major was suspended from his office by 
his brother magistrates, but upon his own oath as to his entire inno- 
cence of complicity, either direct or indirect, in the affair, and upon 
the evidence, he was acquitted as well as his son, and was restored 
to his office and power, while Peter Coffin was convicted and fined 
fifty pounds. He was much in public life, and exerted a wide in- 
fluence in various ways. He was representative to the General 
Court for thirteen years, and was Speaker of the House for seven 
years ; was appointed to be a magistrate for the North Circuit of old 
Norfolk County, consisting of Portsmouth and Dover, and also of 
the County of York. 

Major Walderne seems to have been in full sympathy with the 
strictest puritans of Massachusetts Colony, and a sturdy champion 
of colonial rights and ecclesiastical authority, if we regard his severe 
treatment of the Quakers within his jurisdiction, as zeal for the 
church. His wide influence among the people is seen to have 
been due to general popularity, by his large vote at elections in the 
times when people dared to put their will, and meant to put their 
conscience into their votes. In his extensive trade with the Indians 
and in constant communication with them, he seems to have kept their 
confidence, and to have had very little trouble with them in the thirty- 
five years that he had lived near them. There had been provoca- 
tions doubtless on the part of the English as well as the Indians, 
and the Major, in common with other magistrates, was obstinate and 
stupidly severe in the administration of English law upon a wild, 
heathen people, who had no more idea of its meaning than of 
Sanskrit. The Indians knew the meaning of gratitude as well as 
vengeance ; they could bide their time and dissemble submission, but 
they did not forget. Dover was a frontier town, and, several years 
before the war, houses had been fortified and a stockade set up 
about the meeting-house to prevent a surprise. Large numbers of 
Indians were coming and going among the settlers, were received 
and entertained in their houses, were well acquainted with the habits 
and peculiarities of their home-life and ways of business and wor- 
ship, and it is probable that there was no other place in the Colony 
where the relations of settlers and Indians were more free and kindly 
than in this settlement at Dover. At the same time, here as else- 
where, the English regarded the Indians with ill-concealed contempt 
as inferior beings, and not really worth conciliating in permanent 
friendship, but to be tolerated till such time as they could be con- 
veniently driven away. 
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It is probable that in military matters, as in all others, the direc- 
tion had been in the hands of Major Walderne. The first record I 
have found relating to this is the following commission from the 
General Court, Oct. 7, 1674: 


Capt. Richard Walderne having had the command of the militia in York- 
shire, by authority from this Court, for the last two yeares past, & hath this 
summer draune forth the regiment of foote & troope of horse there, exer- 
cised them in military discipline, this Court doth heereby appoint him, the 
said Richard Walderne, to be the sarjant majo" of the forces in Yorkshire, 
and doe order, that he have commission as other majo's have for authorizing 


him to that service. 
Col. Rec. Vol. v. p. 22. 


When the alarm of the attack upon Swansea reached the people, 
measures were at once taken to secure these frontier towns, and the 
colonial authorities took steps to assist the more exposed and weaker 
settlements. The following letter will show the Council alert also 
to secure active codperation of forces all along the lines : 


ffor Maj" Rich* Waldern. 
Having Acquainted the Council what I advised you the fifteenth Inst. 
I am commanded by them to order you forthwith w™ 50 or 60 souldiers 
under your owne or Mr. Plaisteds or some other sufficient conduct you 
march to Pennicooke supposed to be y* great Randevous of y* enemy, 
where you may expect to meet Capt. Mosely, who is ordered-thither and 
hath sufficient commission, to pursue kill & destroy them w*" also you must 
attend as y" work unless such as shall willingly deliver up their armes & 
themselves or sufficient hostages to secure their peaceable behaviour you 
had need to take along with you a Chirurgeon & make all possible expe- 
dition. A great part of our forces are at present at Hadley. 
DanieL Denison, Maj" Gen’. 
Boston, August 17, 1675. 
By order of y* Council. 
Mass. Archives, Vol. 67, p. 241. 


An account of the expedition referred to in the letter, has been 
given in a former chapter relating to Capt. Mosely. The Penna- 
cooks and their allied families took no part in the war, but they did 
not and perhaps could not prevent the hostile or “ strange ” Indians 
from passing from tribe to tribe, and occasionally small war parties 
going back and forth from the East to the West, found entertain- 
ment in these tribes, but were not joined by them in their hostile 
movements, though some of their young men may have been enticed 
to join the hostiles on occasions. 

In the beginning, the Indians, bent mostly upon plunder, seem to 
have broken up into small parties, which could easily find out and 
strike exposed points here and there, and when necessary for some 
large enterprise, could swiftly concentrate their forces at any given 
time and place. 

The first depredations of these Indians upon these northeastern 
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frontiers began in September, 1675, at Oyster River (now Durham, 
N. H.); they burnt two houses of “the Cheslies,” killed two men 
in a canoe upon the river, captured an old Irishman and a young 
man, both of whom escaped in a few weeks by the help of a friendly 
Indian. Three Indians, viz., John Sampson, Cromwel and John 
Linde, waylaid Goodman Robinson and his son, of Exeter, on their 
way to Hampton, and killed the father, the young man escaping to 
Hampton. These same Indians captured Charles Randlet, of Ex- 
eter, who soon after escaped. The house of Richard Tozer at 
Salmon Falls, wherein were fifteen women and children, was at- 
tacked by two Indians, “ Andrew” and “ Hope-Hood,” but was 
valiantly defended by a young woman, who held fast the door till 
all the others escaped, and till it was hewn in pieces by the Indians, 
who then entering struck her down, leaving her for dead, while they . 
followed the others to the next house, which, being better fortified, 
the Indians did not attack. Two children were captured who were 
of this company, and could not keep up with the others; one of 
three years was killed, the other of seven was carried into captivity, 
but afterwards returned by them. The brave girl who defended the 
house revived after the Indians left her, and escaped to her friends 
and was restored to perfect health; and it is to be regretted that 
Mr. Hubbard, who relates this, did not record the name of the he- 
roine, as he doubtless could have easily done. Small parties prowled 
in the woods in every direction, burning and shooting. Six more 
houses were burned at Oyster River, and William Roberts and his 
son-in-law were killed. Under these provocations the English were 
goaded almost to desperation, and yet, if they drew out in force to 
pursue, the Indians easily escaped to the woods and could not be 
overtaken. Several parties of volunteers went out from the garri- 
sons in pursuit, but without avail, except that one party discovered 
five Indians, three gathering corn in a field, while two were building 
a fire to roast it. Two of the English crept up to these latter, and 
suddenly rushing to close quarters killed them both, knocking them 
on the head with the butts of their muskets. The rest escaped. 

Capt. John Wincoll, who lived at Berwick, seems to have been 
in active service under Major Walderne, and was absent upon some 
service when his house and barn, with several of his neighbors’ 
buildings, were burned by the Indians. It is possible that he was 
with Major Walderne at the eastward when this took place. The 
following letter takes us further to the eastward, and gives a glimpse 
of what was going on there while towns upon the Connecticut were 
battling for life with the allies of Philip. 


Douer 25" September 1675 





Much Hon™ 

My Absence from home (being this Week at Eastw*) hath Ocation’d 
yo" hearing nothing from mee Soe long but being Just now returned this 
evening thought it my Duty w™ all expedition to giue Acc* of the state 
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of y® Place Since I sent away Cap’ Dauis w™ about 50 men at y* ene- 
mies ffirst Assault of those places (haueing ffurther Information of their 
killing & we According to yo" direction raised a p* of Souldiers 
out of Douer and Portsmo™ & w™ an Addition of Some from Kittery I 
did my selfe Aduance eastw* for y° ffurther Succour of those places but 
before I came Soe ffarr as Sawco Capt Dauis being gone to Falm™ where 
the first damage was done by the enemy I had Aduice of y* enemies 
Marching Westward ffalling upon Scarbrough & Sawco killing and 
burning on Saturday and Sabbath day last at Scarbrough they killed an 
old man & Woman & burnt their house & at M* Foxwells two young 
men were killed being att y* barn about y* Cattle The enemy y* 
Aduanced tow” Sawco riuer wis nott aboue 4 miles distant from y‘ 
Part of Scarbrough & there fell to burning of houses y* People before 
haueing Intelligence ffrom an Indian called Scossaway of y* time w” they 
Would come deserted their houses most of y™ repairing to Maj’ Pendle- 
tons but M* Bonighten & some other ffamilies to Maj’ Phillips on 
Saturday Morning y* Indians rifled and burnt Seuerall houses on y* north 
Side y® riuer & among w*" M' Bonightens was one he being the night be- 
fore fled to Maj‘ Phillips while said houses were burning a Pty of y™ 
Judged about 36 Ind™ came ouer y* riuer in english canooes & w" come 
Ashore cutt holes in y™ and turnd y™ Adrift but all this time finding 
noe men they went to Maj" Phillips Saw mill & 1* Set it goeing then on 
fire & burnt it & afterwards did y° like to hiscorn mill it being Judged 
to be their design thereby to draw y™ out of y* house, and soe to Surprise 
both y" & itt but Maj" Phillips being fforwarned of their coming made 
Some Small defense about his house haueing w™ him of his Own ffamilies 
& neighbours to y® number of 15 men besides women & Children in 
all about 50 the bushes being thick within shott of his house could not 
att flirst See an Ind” but one of y* men Perceiueing a Stirring Among y* 
ffearnes Maj" Phillips looked out of his Chamber Window y' Way & 
ffrom y"** was Imediately shott att and slightly Wounded in y* Should* 
(2 more were alsoe Wounded Afterwar* y* being all the harm done there) 
Afterw™ y* Shott came thick w*" was Accordingly Answered ffrom within 
Butt noe Indians as yet apeared but onely Creeping deckt with ffearnes and 
boughs till some time after they gott a p* of old truck wheels and ffitted y™ 
up w™ boards and Slabs ffor a barricadoe to Safe guard y* Driuers thereby 
Endeavouring to burn y* house haueing prepared combustible matter as 
birch rinds pitchwood Turpentine and powd" ffor y' end but they in y* 
house Poeineing their Intention Plyed their shott against itt and ffound 
Afterw™ their shott went through A little before they Came at y* house 
there was a little wett ground into w®" y* Wheels Sunk and y‘ obstructed 
their driueing itt fforw* they Endeauouring to gett it out of y* dirt again 
by turning a little on one Side thereby layeing y™selues open to y" in y* 
house w*" oportunity they improued & made y™ quitt their work and fily 
but Continued fireing at y* house all night till Sabbath day morning about 
9a clock & then they saw y® Indians at a distance March away they 
Judged between 20 & 30 & some of y™ w2 guns but before they 
went they set fire on a little out house & in itt burnt seuerall hogs 
Since w™ Maj" Phillips is remoued down to Winter harbour to Maj" Pen- 
dletons where I found him—After this y* Same or another Party of In- 
dians went to Scarbrough to a Place called Dunstan where L* Alger being 
abroad w™ 6 men more well arm’d being about their Ocations mett 14 
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Ind™ compleat in Armes in 2 ranks He retreating a little towar® his 
house y* Ind™ Aduanced and ffollowed whereupon he faced y™ y® 1** rank 
of y® Ind™ fired & orderly fell in y* rear of y* others Lt Alger w®™ his 
6 men fired & Primed they Struck some of y™ whereupon they Ime- 
diately filed they being at a Considerable Distance none of y™ Rec* 
any harm but Notwstanding all this neither my Selfe nor Cap* Dauis 
nor any pty I sent out tho I had y" in those pts 120 Souldiers could 
euer see an Ind*" Therefore Considering y* Weaknesse I left our pts in 
nearer homew* by takeing soe many thence & the little hopes wee had 
of meeting w™ y®° enemy who As soon as euer they discouered a pty of 
Souldiers in one place fled to another & by Reason of y* Vast Inconue- 
niences Attending a March in y' Country ocationed by many riuers 
Marshes &c. I thought it most prudente to Contract y* people into as small 
a Compasse as may be in those towns & there make some fortifications 
to defend y™selves haueing left about 60 Souldiers in garrison at Sawco 
Scarbrough and Falm™ ffor y* defence of those places & ffor their help 
in gathering their corn & Secureing their prouitions bringing y°® Remain- 
ing forces back w™ mee to their seuerall towns again haueing likewise 
ordered Wells York & Kittery to garrison y™selues for y" own defence 
y° Distractions of those places by Reason of Psons being fforced to fforsake 
y" Plantations & leaue their Corn & Cattle to y* enemy doth portend 
Ineuitable want &c to ensue unlesse god by his extraordinary prouidence 
doe preuent their case being Considered beg yo" Thoughts & direction 
aboutt it w°" w" Rec* shall be readily Attended by 
Hon s* yo' Humble Seru* Ricwarp WALDERNE 


Mass. Archives, Vol. 67, p. 267. 


The above letter of Major Walderne sufficiently explains the situ- 
ation of affairs at the Eastward. The entire population withdrew 
into their fortified houses, which were garrisoned as well as possible 
with the inhabitants of the towns, Major Walderne holding a small 
reserve force at Portsmouth and Dover to assist whenever one set- 
tlement was more threatened than another. The great tribes which 
confronted the eastward settlements and had the controlling influ- 
ence in the war in these parts were, the Ammoscoggins, who lived 
upon what is now called the Androscoggin River; the Pequakets, 
whose chief rendezvous was at the head waters of the Saco in the 
present town of Fryeburg ; the Ossipees, near the lake of that name ; 
the Pennacooks, who held a large tract of country in the vicinity of 
Concord, N. H. ‘These larger had gathered the remnants of several 
once powerful tribes which had held the lands along the coast from 
Kennebec to the Piscataqua, but which had been almost annihilated 
by the internal wars which raged after the overthrow of the great 
“ Bashaba,” who had lived on the Penobscot and had held all these 
eastern tribes in subjection. In the struggle for supremacy which 
succeeded, a great part of the fighting men in all the tribes were 
destroyed. This was at its height when Sir Richard Hawkins vis- 
ited the coast in 1615. A great plague followed this war, which 
nearly depopulated the whole region along the shores before the 
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Pilgrims came to Plymouth in 1620. The Ammoscoggins and Pe- 
quakets were hostile to the English, and it was their depredations, 
assisted by the restless tribes on the Kennebec and beyond, that so 
troubled this eastern frontier in the war of 1675-7. 

The Pennacooks had always been peaceful towards the English 
since the first settlement. Passaconaway was their chief at the ear- 
liest mention we have of them, and was still alive and active for the 
welfare of his tribe in 1663, though at great age, for it was proba- 
bly about this time that Major Gookin saw him (as he writes in 
1677) “alive at Pawtucket when he was about a hundred and twen- 
ty years old.” He seems to have been a chief of remarkable ability 
and wisdom, and had some sort of dominion over many tribes, and 
there is some evidence that he bore the sway of a “ Bashaba,” or 
Great Sagamore. He was reputed by the Indians to be a great 
“ Powow” and to possess supernatural powers, and was held to be 
a “sorcerer” by the English, and doubtless had some arts of the 
juggler by which he gained this renown. 

He had several sons and daughters, one of whom married Win- 
nepurkitt, sachem of Saugus, whom the English called George 
Rumneymarsh, upon the story of whose marriage, found in Mor- 
ton’s “ New Canaan,” the poet Whittier based the legend of his 
poem, “The Bridal of Pennacook.” There is evidence that another 
of his daughters married “ Numphow,” ruler of the Wamesits and 
father of “ Sam" Numphow.” 

A petition to the General Court, October 10, 1665, shows the 
names of those who petitioned several years before for permission 
“to redeeme our pore brother and cuntryman” “ out of prison and 
bondage, whose Name is Nanamocomuck the eldest son of Passa- 
conewa.” He is said to have gone to the Ammoscoggins soon after, 
and it is probable that he died there. The celebrated Kankamagus 
was, it is supposed, his son, and was sachem of the Pennacooks after 
Wannalancet retired; he will be mentioned later on. The Eng- 
lish called him John Hogkins. 

It is said that near the close of his life Passaconaway called his 
people together and gave them his farewell charge, recounting his 
own early struggles against the English, which had proved in vain, 
and, showing the steady increase of the white people everywhere in 
spite of all opposition, he urged upon them their only safe policy, 
peaceful submission to and friendship with the English. 

Upon Wannalancet’s succession to his father’s title and station, he 
kept faith with the English as his father had done and advised, and 
notwithstanding the many wrongs and provocations received by his 
people, and the urgent appeals of hostile tribes, he remained true, 
and was held in high esteem by the authorities of the colony. It is 
probable, however, that most of the power of his father over other 
tribes fell away from him, for he seems to have had little influence 
with the Ammoscoggins or Pequakets when war was once begun. 
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When he saw that it was to become a general war, and foresaw 
that, remaining in the vicinity of the English settlements, his peo- 
ple could hardly fail to be drawn into some active participation in 
it, either for or against the English, he prudently withdrew to 
safe retreats whenever the hostile forces approached his country ; 
and he displayed not only prudence but, in the case when Capt. 
Mosely marched to Pennacook and burnt his village and destroyed 
the property and stored food of his people, great patience and 
power; for he restrained his warriors, who pressed him earnestly 
for permission to ambush and cut off Mosely’s company, which 
they were in capacity, both of numbers and opportunity, to do. 

To the friendly intercourse which Dover kept up with Wannalan- 
cet was due, probably in some measure, its immunity from repeated 
assaults. The Wamesits, living at what is now Lowell, formerly 


* Chelmsford, were under the supervision of Lieut. Richardson of that 


town, and were a quiet, reputable “ praying village” under the im- 
mediate rule of “ Numphow,” who, as has been intimated, was pro- 
bably the brother-in-law of Wannalancet. These Indians suffered 
a great outrage at the hands of some English Indian-haters, who 
upon the burning of a barn of Lieut. Richardson at Chelmsford by 
some skulking hostile Indians, immediately and without authority as- 
saulted these helpless Wamesits, wounding five women and children, 
and killing outright a lad, wounding his mother, daughter of Saga- 
more John and widow of another sagamore, “ Tohatoonee,” a tried 
friend of the English. Numphow, with his praying village, fled to 
Pennacook to eae Raa and wrote to Lieut. Henchman com- 
manding at Chelmsford garrison, a letter explaining their flight. 

It was by such outrages as these that those Indians who inclined 
to peace were alienated, and those already inclined to war embitter- 
ed, and many of the young men of the Wamesits undoubtedly joined 
the hostile Indians, and passed to the eastward to swell the ranks 
and increase the efficiency of those bands of Ammoscoggins and Pe- 
quakets, who, with the “strange Indians” from the Nipmucks and 
western tribes, were carrying destruction to the eastward settlements. 
The Indians were said to be led in general by “ Squando,” sagamore 
of Saco, formerly a great friend of the English, but, outraged by the 
treatment of his wife and child by some English sailors, became 
filled with vengeful hatred towards all the English. These sailors, 
it is said, seeking to test the common report that Indian children 
could swim naturally, like the young of beasts, maliciously upset 
the canoe containing the woman and child ; the child sank in the river, 
but the mother diving to the bottom saved it, which, however, soon 
after dying, its death was imputed to this treatment. Squando was 
said to be a great powow or wizard, and was probably the most in- 
fluential chief from the Penobscot to the Piscataqua. It was not 
Philip’s, but his own war that he was fighting against these eastern 
settlements. Major Walderne’s letter and Gen. Denison’s appeals 
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seem to have moved the United Commissioners to the following 
action : 

Boston Octob: 1° 1675 

The Commissioners understanding that the Inhabitants of Pascataque, 

and so Eastward, are under great Distress, by Reason of the Rage of the 
Common Enemy, Doe commend it to the honourable Governor and Coun- 
cill of the Mattachusets, that some present Releife may be sent unto them 
according to the present Exigent; the charges whereof shall be allowed in 
the general Account of the Colonyes. Tomas Danrorts, Presid’. 

In the name and by the order of the Commissioners. 


As the people gathered more and more into the garrisons, the 
Indians gathered into larger bodies, with the evident design to reduce 
these garrisons one by one, while they warily watched to cut off all 


stragglers who attempted to pass from one to another. October 7th . 


was observed as a day of public humiliation, and on that day three 
men were killed near Newichewannock, and soon after a garrison was 
assaulted and an old man named Beard was killed just outside the 
house, and other houses were burnt. On October 16th a large body 
of Indians, said to be a hundred, gathered towards the settlement of 
Salmon Falls, and surprising Richard Tozer at his house half a mile 
from the garrison, killed him and captured his son. Lieut. Roger 
Plaisted, who was in command at the garrison, hearing the guns of 
this attack, immediately sent seven men to find out the eause, when 
they were ambushed, and two or three were killed, and the others 
barely escaped back to their garrison. Lieut. Plaisted at once des- 
patched a messenger with the following letter to Major Walderne, 
which Mr. Hubbard, believing it to have been “the last Time that 
ever that good and useful Man set Pen to Paper,” inserted in his 
history, and probably obtained the letter for that purpose from Ma- 
jor Walderne. 
Salmon Falls October 16, 1675. 

Mr Richard Waldern and Lieut. Coffin, These are to inform you, that 
just now the Indians are engaging us with at least one hundred Men, and 
have slain four of our men already, Richard Tozer, James Barney, Isaack 
Bottes, and Tozer’s son and burnt Benoni Hodsden’s House; Sir, if ever 
you have any love for us, and the Country, now shew yourself with Men to 
help us, or else we are all in great Danger to be slain, unless our God 
wonderfully appear for our Deliverance. They that cannot fight, let them 
pray ; Nought else, but I rest, 

Yours to serve you 
Signed by Rocer PLaltstep, 
GeorGe BRrovuGHTon. 


Major Walderne was in no condition now to weaken his own garri- 
sons, and had not the valor of Lieut. Plaisted outrun his discretion, 
his garrison as well as himself and family would have been safe in 
their defence ; but venturing out with an ox-team guarded by twenty 
men, to bring in their dead for burial, they fell into an ambush after 
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they had recovered the body of Tozer, and had returned to the 
swamp near the garrison where the others lay dead. It was the old 
story, a total surprise, a brave but vain defence, a sullen retreat, 
and Lieut. Plaisted with his sons, bravely covering the retreat, was 
surrounded and overwhelmed, but with proud defiance choosing 
death rather than capture, was at last overpowered by numbers and 
slain. His eldest son was also killed in this retreat, and another 
younger son wounded so that he died within a few weeks. The 
desperate fighting of the Plaisteds probably cost the Indians quite 
dearly, as they did not appear the next day when Capt. Charles 
Frost came up from his garrison at Sturgeon Creek (now Eliot, 
Me.) and buried the dead. Within a few weeks, however, they 
returned and began depredations in the same places, and ventured 
as far as Sturgeon Creek, where Capt. Frost had relaxed his vigi- 
lance and was working on his farm near his house, in which it is 
probable his boys were set to watch. The Indians crept up and 
fired a volley at him before he was aware of their presence; but he 
escaped unharmed to his own house, where he began to issue orders 
in a loud voice as though he had a large company of soldiers, which 
so frightened the Indians that they passed on and left him unmo- 
lested, though his entire force was but three boys, possibly his sons. 
The Indians then passed down on the Kittery side of the river, 
killed one man and burnt his house, “ just over against Portsmouth ;” 
but when a small cannon was fired thence and the shot fell not far 
from them, they were so frightened thereat that they fled, leaving 
much of their plunder. They were pursued by the English at this 
time and tracked far into the woods by means of a light snow, but 
finally escaped into a swamp. This latter service was probably 
under the direction of Major Walderne, although we have no record 
of its details. For some time after this they continued to harass the 
settlements, but near the end of November, when it is said that they 
had killed or captured one hundred and fifty people from the Ken- 
nebec to the Piscataqua, they withdrew to their winter quarters, 
mostly at Ossipee and Pequaket. Gen. Denison designed, and had 
given orders to the officers in those parts to draw out all available men 
in their command to pursue the enemy to their homes and there at- 
tack and destroy them. This design fell through on account of the 
early and severe setting in of winter and the lack of proper snow-shoes 
in sufficient numbers. But the fierceness of the season, and the un- 
usual numbers huddled together, with the probable neglect to secure 
their usual supply of food from harvests, hunting and fishing, so 
pinched them by famine, they were forced to attempt a reconcilia- 
tion, and came to Major Walderne and expressed sorrow for all the 
evil that had been done, and with him concluded a treaty* of peace, 
early in January, which remained unbroken until August, 1676. 


* See Council Minutes, Mass. Archives, Vol. 68, p. 122. 
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Before June, 1676, the southern Indians, scattered and pursued 
from their tribes and homes, and fearing extermination, had hidden 
themselves amongst these eastern Indians, and hoped to escape thus 
the vengeance of the English. In the mean time the eastern tribes 
themselves, through the mediation of Wannalancet and Major Wal- 
derne, were trying in various ways to atone for past crimes. June 
3, 1676, Wannalancet came in with several others of his sachems 
and brought some English captives, and also the Indians who had 
been engaged in the killing of Thomas Kembal of Bradford, a month 
before, and the capture of his family. This Indian was called 
“Symon ” in the' petition of Kembal’s widow for redress, August 1, 
1676. Two others were taken and delivered up at this time, “ An- 
drew,” who was implicated with Symon, and Peter, engaged in another 
crime ; these were delivered by Wannalancet and his chiefs, and 
the captives, among them Kembal’s family, were offered as a token 
of their repentance and as an atonement for their crime. But our 
magistrates, a little doubtful that the price was sufficient, threw 
these three Indians into prison at Dover for the time, from which 
they soon escaped, and going to the eastward joined the Kennebec 
and Ammoscoggins in the renewed hostilities later on. 


The following is the treaty of July 3d, 1676: 


Pascataqua River, Cochecho 3: July [1676] 

At a meeting of y* Committee appointed by y* Hono™ Gen! Court for to 
treat y° Indians of the Eastern Parts in order for y* procuring an Hon” 
Peace with them, Wee w™ y* mutuall consent of y* Sagamores Underwritten 
in behalfe of themselves & the Men—lIndians belonging to them being 
about 300 in Number, have agreed as followeth : 

1” That henceforwards none of y* said Indians shall offer any Violence 
to y* persons of any English, nor doe any Damage to theyr Estates in any 
kind whatsoever. And if any Indian or Indians shall offend herein they 
shall bring or cause to bee brought y* offender to some English authority, 
there to be prosecuted by y® English Lawes according to y* Nature of y° 
Offence. 

2'" That none of said Indians shall entertain at any Time any of our 
Enemies, but shall give psent notice to y* Comittee when any come among 
them, Ingaging to goe forth w™ y* English against them (if desired) in 
order to y® seizing of them. And if any of s* Indians shall themselves at 
any time bring such o* Enemies unto us, they shall for their Reward have 
£3, for each they shall so bring in. 

3 The Indians performing on theyr part, as is before expressed, wee 
y* Committee doe ingage in y* behalfe of y* English not to offer any Vio- 
lence to any of their persons or estates, and if any injury be offered to said 
Indians by any English, they complaini™ to Authority, y* offender shall be 
prosecuted by English Lawes according to y* nature of y* offence. In 
witnes to each & all y* Pmises we have mutually shaken hands and 
subscribed o' Names. 
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The mark -- WANNALANCET* Sagam" 
Richard Waldern The mark + Sampson ABOQUACEMOKA 
Committee + Nic: Shapleigh The mark +-+- Mr. W™ Sagamore 
Tho: Daniel The mark Squanpo, Sagamore 
The mark +- Dony 
The mark f SEROGUMBA 
Sam" NumpHow 

The mark -+- WarocKOMEE 

Mass. Arch. Vol. 30, p. 206. 


[To be continued.] 





INSTRUCTION IN PSALMODY IN BOSTON BEFORE 
1750. 


Communicated by Dr. Wrtu1aM Lzz, of Washington, D. C. 


HE following “ Articles of Agreement” are copied from an 
old and worn piece of sheepskin used as a wrapper placed 
around some old deeds belonging to the estate of John Lee, one of 
the signers. It is evidently the original document, and not a copy. 
John Lee was born in Concord, Mass., in 1717, was afterwards a 
blacksmith in Boston, and died, single, in Concord, 1761. He 
signs his mark to these articles, but later in life and before 1750 he 
was sufficiently educated to attach his own signature in very good 
style to legal papers. 


ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT. 


We whose names are underwritten do mutually agree to abide by, 
comply with, and conform ourselves in every respect to the articles within 
mentioned. 

First: We do agree to put ouerselves under the tuishion and instruction 
of Mr. Sam' Holbrook to be by him Instructed in the Rules of Psalmody. 

2'", We do agree (in order to be tought the above Rules) to meet once 
a week at the house of Mr. Sam! Pitcher and we do appoint the time for 
this Quarter to be thursday at seven a Clock in the evening and so to alter 
the time Each Quarter as the Company shall think Proper. 

8 That if any one of us is Absent after said hour he shall forfit the 
sum of one shilling ould tennor. 

4° We do agree to chuse a Clark to Receive such fines as may be Du 
as afor‘ and Render an Acct. of the same and all other money that he shall 
Receve of the Company for the Maintainance of the Society once every 
three months. 


* Each of these made his own mark before his name, which was written by a clerk. 
The original paper is preserved in Mase. Archives, Vol. $0. Of the Indians here signing, 
except Wannalancet and Squando, not much is known. Sampson is supposed to have 
been from the east as far as Kennebec. Mr. W™ more was se teacher of the 
« — Indians.” Dony was of the Amm ns; Serogumba per of the Ossi- 
pees, and Warockomee of the Pequakets, though the assignment of these two last is 
7 more than a guess. Sam! Numphow wasa ruler of the Wamesits, a Christian 


VOL. XLII. 18* 
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5 We do agree not to sing after the houer of nine and then that who 
Ever is so minded may withdraw and that if aney are inclined to stay 
longer they may not Exceede the houer of ten. 

6" We do agree thet no person be Invited or admitted as a member 
with oute the Consent of the Maj’ part of the Society. 

7'¥ We Do agree that Every Person upon his Entrance shall pay to the 
Clarke ten shill" Old tennor that so the stock is kept good. 

8° We Do agree to Conforme ouer selves with Regard to all the Clauses 
of Each of the Above Articals to the maj’ Vote of y* Com’. 








Sam! Holbrook Sam" Pitcher 
William Beairsto 
David Wheeler 

John ™™ Lee 
Joseph ™*"* Lawrence 
Caleb Eddy 

Nath! Caton ? 
Nathaniel Walker 
Thomas Baker 

















NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Nores. 


Town Lists or VoLUNTEERS IN THE Wark FOR THE PRESERVATION OF THE UNIoN.— 
In the town reports of North Chelsea, Mass., for the years 1862, 1863, 1864 and 
1865, are printed lists of the volunteers who enlisted in the service of their country, 
during the year preceding the issue of the several reports, with some details of the 
personal history of the soldiers. The lists were prepared by the treasurer of that 
town, Benjamin H. Dewing, Esq. Other towns have followed this excellent 
example, but, as far as the editor knows, no other town began as early to print 
such lists. If there are others, he would like to be informed. Mr. Dewing says, in 
his prefatory remarks: ‘‘ A record of this kind, apart from its utility, will possess 
another interest that should not be overlooked. The generations that are to come 
will learn from it that the small town of North Chelsea did something for the 
rescue of the country in this hour of peril. A leaf of interesting history will 
thus be afforded for the future volume, that, in process of time, may be written 
—‘ The History of North Chelsea.’ ”’ Eprror. 





Noyes.—I find in the History of Windham, N. H., an error in regard to the 
Noyes family of that town. The author claims for it a descent from Rey. James 
Noyes, of Newbury ; whereas the true line is this: Nicholas and Mary (Cutting) 
Noyes, John and Mary (Poor) Noyes, John and Mary (Thurlow) Noyes, Moses and 
Susanna (Jaques) Noyes. Moses, son of the last named, was the progenitor of the 
family of that name in Windham. ; M. T. L. 

Newbury, Mass. 


QUERIES. 

Hooper Querres.—William Hooper and Mary Hamm were married in Provi- 
dence, R. I., Aug. 8, 1784. Can anyone tell who he was, or give an account of his 
family and descendants? 

Zalmuna, son of Nathaniel Hooper, of Bridgewater, Mass., married Oct. 7, 1781, 
Hopestill, daughter of Joseph Pool. Can anyone tell where they lived and died, 
and give an account of their family and descendants? 
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Thomas Hooper, of Bridgewater, Mass., son probably of Nathaniel, married 1795, 
Susanna Fobes. Can anyone tell where they lived and died, and give an account 
of their descendants? 

Betsey, daughter of Nathaniel Hooper, of Bridgewater, Mass., married Sept. 14, 
1790, Benjamin Fry, of Middleborough. They afterwards lived in or near Win- 
chendon, Mass., and I believe had a son Benjamin and daughter Olive. Can any- 
one tell when the father and mother died, or give the names of the children? 

Martin, son of Percy Hooper, born in Bridgewater, Mass., between 1784-1800. 
Can anyone tell who he married or give any account of his family or descendants ? 

Information concerning any of the above mentioned persons will be gladly re- 
ceived by Tuomas Hoorsr, JR. 

352 Washington St., Boston. 


Watter.—A friend, an accomplished lady, whose singular diffidence leads her 
to request the present mediation, has been for years engaged on, and has made 
material pro in the preparation,‘for due publication in book form, of a gene- 
alogy of the descendants in America (with retrospect of the English ancestry) of 
John Waller, M.D., by tradition of the family of the poet Edmund Waller; a 
prominent citizen of Newport-Pagnell, Buckinghamshire, England, and who was 
alive in 1688, with the following issue by his wife Mary ¢ ): Leonard, 
William, John, Mary, Thomas, Steven, Benjamin, Edmund, James, and Jemima. 
Of these, Edmund, M.D., a Senior Fellow of St. John’s College, Oambridge, died 
there in 1745, and John, the third son (and perhaps others of his brothers and 
sisters), emigrated to Virginia near the-close of the 17th century. He became a 





‘prominent and influential citizen of Spotsylvania county: was its first Clerk and 


probably its Lieutenant, as he was styled in preserved documents, ‘‘ Colonel.”” He 
married Dorothea King and had a numerous issue. The representatives of the 
Waller family have been pemtiows throughout the Southern and Western States, 
and have been constantly held in the highest social estimation. 

Benjamin Waller, jurist and patriot, gave earnest service in the American Revo- 
lution, and his daughter Dorothea was the mother of Littleton Waller Tazewell, 
Governor of Va. and U. S. Senator. 

Correspondence is solicited with all interested, and especially with the represen- 
tatives of Dr. John Waller, and his wife Mary ( ) as above. 

It may be addressed to me, and the assurance be held of appreciative responee. 

Richmond, Va. R. A. Brock 








Srverna, THE New Way anv THe OLp Way.—The records of Wallingford, Conn., 
have preserved certain proceedings by ‘ y® east wd Society ’’ in regard to singing, 
more than a century and a half ago. 

Oct. 18, 1731.—‘* The question was put whether the society would grant liberty 
to such as Desired to meet in y® metting house to learn to sing that they may so 
doe.’’ Decided affirmatively. 

Feb. 8, 1732.—** Voted by the Society that they are willing to comply with what 
the church did voat concerning singing the new way as it is called.’”? But the 
clerk entered the names of fourteen ‘** decentors.’”? Under the same date—‘* Voated 
that this society Desirs & agreas to sing in y° publick assembly on y® Sabath, half 
y® time in y* new & half in y* old way, for six Sabbath; & after that wholly in y* 
new way.’ 

What transition is here referred to? In Dr. Linsley’s discourse on the one hua- 
dred and fifth anniversary of the Second Congregational Church in Greenwich, Conn., 
there is dated a noteworthy revolution in the mode of singing in that church, Viz.» 
November, 1764: ‘* Voted to sing in the congregation without reading line by line.’ 

28 Worcester St., Boston. Myron A. Munson. 


[Rev. John Tufts published his book to teach singing by note in 1712, and 2d 
edition in 1714, at Newburyport ; before that time every church had its own musical 
leader, who varied the time and the length of different notes at their own sweet will ; 
in this way each church sung differently, and at ordinations and conventions the 
_ of one church alone could do the singing, or the confusion of tongues, like 

bel renewed, was the consequence. 

It appears to have taken twenty years for the new method of ‘‘singing by note ’’ 
which supplanted the old method of ‘‘ singing by rote’’ to am, v3 - ford. 

. C. J. Brown. 
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Dartwouts Cotiece GrapuatTrs.—Information is wanted concerning the following 
graduates of Dartmouth College and Dartmouth Medical College. The following 
— ive substance of what is now known. Joun M. Comsrocx. 

sea, Vt. 


Dartmouth College. 


1773. Stephen Davis, son of Thomas and Martha (Squire) Davis, was born at 
Mansfield, Ct., Nov. 17, 1750. United with the church at Mansfield in 1774. 

1774. Elisha Porter. Statements by Rev. Dr. Chapman, that he was probably a 
son of Joseph of Bloomfield, Ct., and died at Wethersfield, Ct., about 1835, have 
not been verified after considerable research. 

1775. William May, son of Capt. Nehemiah and Anna (Lyon) May, was born at 
Woodstock, Ct., Aug. 10, 1752. Parents early removed to Brimfield, Mass. Was 
a chaplain in the Revolutionary Army, serving at White Plains, and probably at 
Stillwater and Saratoga. 

1776. Solomon Wolcott, born at Windsor, Ct. Pastor of Cong. church at North 
Stamford, Ct., 1784-5; Wintonbury, now Bloomfield, Ct., 1786-90. Thought 
to have gone to the vicinity of Canajoharie, N. Y. 

1778. Benjamin Burt. Dr. Chapman says he was from Longmeadow, Mass., but 
this is very doubtful. 

1778. Nehemiah Finn. Thought to be from Salem Co., N. J., and certainly was in 
Paterson, N. J., in 1778. 

1778. Ebenezer Johnson. Perhaps from Ellington or Willington, Ct. 

1778. Nathaniel Smith was probably the Nathaniel, son of John and Anna Smith, 
who was born in Middleboro’, Mass., Nov. 8, 1750. He was certainly a grandson 
of Nathaniel of Middleboro’, who owned land in Cornwall, Ct. 

1779. Sewall Chapin, son of Elisha and Miriam (Ely) Chapin, was born in W. 
Springfield, Mass., in 1754, is said to have been a teacher, and to have died at 
Westover (?), Va., in 1787. 

1779. Ezekiel Volburn, son of Joseph and Elizabeth (Lampkin) Colburn, was born 
in Ct. about 1754; studied theology and law; ‘‘ went West.”’ 

1779. John Jones, son of Col. Ezra and Elizabeth (Jennison) Jones, was born at 

Mass., Feb. 24, 1754. 

1782. Hugh Holmes. Said to have come from Montreal, Canada. 

1784. David Searl, son of Josiah and Elizabeth (Bartlett) Searl, was born in 
Southampton, Mass., 1755. In 1776-7 was in the Revolutionary Army. Became 
a teacher, removing frequently from = to place. His wife and children left 
him in Virginia, and never afterwards heard from him. 

1786. Daniel Gordon, son of Daniel and Jeannette Gordon, was born in Lisbon, 
Ct., 1765. Married Priscilla Pierce of Plainfield, Ct. Practised medicine at 
Plainficld, and removed thence to the vicinity of Granville, N. Y. 

1787. David Hazeltine, died at Williamstown, Mass., Dec. 5, 1790, aged 25. 

1788. Thomas Brooks. Of him nothing is known. 

1788. Benjamin Chapman Curtis. A sister married Col. Cooley of Rupert, Vt., 
who early settled in the town of DeRuyter, N. Y. 

1790. Simon Griffin Morrison. Is said to have died early at the Bermudas. 

1791. Jobn Waldo Ames, son of Thaddeus and Irene (Waldo) Ames, was from 
Orange, N. H., and was born about 1755. Entered the ministry of the Dutch 
Reformed Church, preached in N. Y., Pa., and Canada. 

1791. John Walbridge, son of Isaac and Hannah (Smith) Walbridge, was from 
inane, N.H. Practised medicine in Maine, removing thence to Western New 

ork. 

1792. Samuel Crossett, from Pelham, Mass., where he practised medicine. Also 
taught at Jamaica, N. Y. 

1793. Jonathan Davis, son of Jonathan and Rebecca (Parker) Davis, was born in 
Mansfield, Ct., Mar. 14, 1763. Said to have been a farmer near Whitestown, N. Y. 

1793. Silas Paul, son of Edward and Elizabeth (Short) Paul, was from Killin ly, 
Ct. Practised law at Leominster, Mass., whence he removed about 1800. aH 
to have settled near Madison, N. Y. 

1793. Warner Rogiers was from the island of Santa Cruz, W. I., and married 
Elizabeth Shaw or Shum, at or near Parsippany, N. J. 

1794. John Conway was from Castleton, Vt. Is said to have become a Methodist 
preacher in Tennessee. 

1794. Ashbel Fenton, son of Maj. Elijah and Lois (Hovey) Fenton, was born at 
Willington, Ct., Nov. 17, 1771. 
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1794. Gershom Galusha, son of David and Charity (Luther) Galusha, was born at 
Shaftsbury, Vt., Mar. 27,1774. Said to have died in Virginia about 1806. 

1794. Joseph Harvey was a lawyer, and is said to have died at Lawrenceburg, 
Ind., about 1827. 

1794. Darius Shaw taught at New Ipswich, N. H.,and Lexington, Mass. Married 
Lucy, daughter of Simon Winship of Lexington, July, 1797. Left L. about 1801. 

1795. Alpheus Cheney was born at Sturbridge, Mass. Was a book-keeper at 
Painted Post, N. Y., whence he removed to Pa. about 1812. 

1797. John Whitney, son of Ezra and Mercy (Morse) Whitney, was born at 
Douglas, Mass. Was insane. Was he the “ John Whitney, a stranger,”’ who 
died at Georgetown, Ky., Feb. 1824? ; 

7 nee d Burnett.. Received the degree of A.M. from Middlebury College 
1n . 

1798. William Craig, was assistant instructor at Phillips Exeter Academy in 1797-9. 

1798. Phineas Howe, son of Dea. Jotham and Mary (Kimball) Howe, was from 
Hopkinton, N. H. Practised law at Deerfield dad Wee, N. H., and is said to 
have gone to the vicinity of Marcellus, N.Y. 

1798. William Moody, son of Humphrey and Abigail (Peaslee) Moody, was from 
Andover, Mass. (or perhaps Maine). Taught at Portland, Me., and ‘‘ went 
South ;’’ last heard from at Baltimore, Md. 

1798. Nathaniel Sparhawk died at Roxbury, Mass., Nov. 16, 1802, 21. 

1799. Luther Emerson, son of Rev. Ezekiel and Catherine (Dorr) Emerson, was 
born in Georgetown, Me., Sept. 26, 1772. Practised law in Bangor, Blue Hill, 
and Sedgwick, Me.; removed to Ohio about 1815. 

1800. Alexander Conkey, son of Alexander Conkey, was from Pelham, Mass. 
Studied theology ; was received, Dec. 17, 1806, as a licentiate, by the Presbytery 
of Oneida (N. Y.), from the Presbytery of Londonderry, and was ordained pastor 
of the church at Milford, N.Y. Suspended from the ministry by this Presbytery, 
Feb. 16, 1831, then being in parts unknown. 

1800. David Curtis, son of David or Joseph Curtis, was from East Sudbury, now 
Wayland, Mass. Read law and went to Canada. Is he the David Curtis who 
died at Monroe, Orange Co., N. Y., Apr., 1835, — 54? 

1800. John Dane, son of Lieut. William and Phebe Dane, was born in Andover, 
Mass., Nov. 16, 1779. Ordained pastor of the Cong. church at Newfield, Me., 
Feb. 16, 1803, and dismissed Jan. 13, 1804, on charges of immorality. 

1802. John Ruggles Cutting, son of William Cutting, was from Acton, Mass, 
Ordained pastor of the Cong. church at Waldoboro’, Me., Aug. 19, 1807, and 
dismissed Mar. 12,1812. Became a communicant of the Episcopal « ureh. Taught 
in Boston, Worcester, and Greenfield, Mass., and went South or West. 

1802. Nathan Wood, son of John and Anna (Ball) Wood, was from Hanover, N. 
H. Practised medicine in Strafford, Vt., and went West. . 

1803: Enoch Erie (or ~ Tilton, son of Jacob and Mary (Hayes) Tilton, was 
born at Sanbornton, N. H., Mar. 20, 1779. Practised law in Virginia and at or 
near ee N.Y. ‘ 

- ee imball Clough was from Francestown, N. H. Read law and went 
early to Ohio. 

1809. Ira Allen Partridge, son of Eli and Persis (Earle) Partridge, was born in 
Chesterfield, N. H., July 19, 1785. Taught in a military school at Middletown, 
Ct., for a time. 

1818. Joseph Haynes. From Portland, Me. 

1829. Moses Stone. From St. Johnsbury, Vt. 


Dartmouth Medical College. 


1800. Joshua Bartlett. The christian name is not improbably wrong. The 
— of the Medical College previous to 1819 are lost, and the name cannot be 
veri ° 

1804. Abraham Mason. 

1808. Benjamin Hunkins. 

1811. Oliver Hubbard. 

1813. William G. Dickinson. From Charlestown, Mass. 

1813. Samuel Elder. From Northampton, Mass. 

1813. James Thurber. From C , Vt. 

1814. Artemas Robbins. 

1815, Seth Bass. From Salem, Mass. 
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1816. Rufus Hills. 

1817. Zebulon Rood. 

1818. Jesse Wood. From Alstead, N. H. 

1819. Hosea Palmer Cobb. From Woodstock, Vt. 

1819. Austin George. From Bradford, N. H. Settled in Ohio. 

1819. Curtis Parkhurst. From Springfield, Pa. 

1819. Joseph Tozier. - 

1822. Michael Martyn. From Williamstown, Vt. 

1823. Jesse Wedgewood Mighill. From Parsonsfield, Me. Settled in Portland, 
Me., whence he went West. : 





Merritt.—Who were the pee, wives and children of the following Merritis : 
Ezekiel, of Newport, 1638: George, of Perth Amboy, 1694; Isaac, of Bristol, Pa., 
1684; John, of Scituate, 1652 (brother of first Henry) ; John, of New York, 1641 ; 
John, of Salem, 1674; Richard (wife Mary Simmons), of Boston, 1685? Who 
were the —— and wives of the following: ez | Merritt, of Scituate, 1626 ; 
Thomas Merritt, of Rye, 1680; Robert Ashley, of Springfield, 1639; gare | 
Brown, of Rhode Island, 1710; Henry Dillingham, of Sandwich, 1660; Ichabod 
Hopkins, of Oyster Bay, 1700; John Rathbone, of Block Island, 1660; David 
Sutherland, of Bangall, N. Y., 1750; William Wood, of Dartmouth, 1710? 
Leacote, Rhinebeck, N. Y. Dovctas Merritt. 


Joseph Parker, 2d, of Andover (born May 15, 1642, died April 6, 1684), married 
October 7, 1680, Elizabeth, widow of Ubadiah Bridges (whom she married Oct. 25, 
1676). Can anyone tell me her maiden name, and those of her parents? She mar- 
ried, 3d, Samuel Hutchinson. A. B.. Poor. 





Saran Gover married (as his 2d wife) Henry Short, of Newbury, Oct. 9, 1648. 
He died May 5, 1673, and she married 2d (as his 2d wile) Robert Adams, of New- 
bury, Feb. 6, 1678, and died Oct, 24, 1697. Is it known whose ate ¥: was? 

. B. Poor. 





Taytor.—I shall be grateful for any information concerning the ancestry of James 
Taylor, who, with his wife Anna, was living in Beverly in 1786. He afterwards 
removed to Londonderry, Warren and Sutton, N. H., and Salem, Mass. 

Taunton, Mass. Tuomas J. Taytor. 





Seupte.—Can anyone inform me who John and Thomas Semple, members of the 
Scots Charitable Society, Boston, were? John became a member in 1773, and 
Thomas in 1799. Thomas was secretary of the Society from 1802 to 1814, and 1821 
to 1829 Wittiam A, Semp.e. 


1829. 
Broad Brook, Conn. 





Hopexixs.—I will be very thankful to receive information of the ancestry of 
Elizabeth Hodgkins, who married William Palmer at Scituate in 1633, and after- 
ward John Willis, of Duxbury. R, H. Mrrewz.. 

Nevada, lowa. 





Bornton.—I wish also the ancestry of John Boynton and Lydia Jewett his wife 
whom he married May 6, 1745. e was then of West Dunstable, afterward o 
(Hollis?), N. H. Any information respecting the above will be ~L gratefully 
received. R. H. Mircugt. 

Nevada, lowa. 


REpLizs. 

INDIANS NAMED Fotsom (anfe, p. 108).—I had seen the name Folsom among in- 
habitants of the Indian Territory; but in compiling the Folsom Genealogy, omit- 
ted this family, supposing it was descended from persons of the name who emigrated 
from Eng to one of the southern states. I recently received a letter, written 
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by an Indian of the Choctaw tribe, named Folsom, from which it seems that the 
olsoms of that tribe descended from John Folsom, born in Hingham, in Eng- 
land, who died in Exeter, N. H., 1681. 

About the year 1720, Israel, a grandson of John the emigrant, removed from 
Stratham, N. H., to Ashford, Conn. His sons were Samuel, whose daughter mar- 
ried Sir Jobn Stirling of Edinbur h, Scotland; Nathaniel, Israel and Ebenezer. 
One of them, either Nathaniel or Sivecorr. was inclined torove. He married in 
New Jersey, and in 1756 had a son Nathaniel, born in Rowan Co., N. C., where he 
then resided. When this boy was nineteen years old he left home and settled with 
the Choctaw Indians, then in Mississippi, where he married and had twenty-four 
children. In 1832 they removed to the Indian Territory, now occupied by the 
Choctaw nation, where he died in October, 1833. 

Soon after Nathaniel Folsom settled with the Indians, his mother died, and his 
brother Ebenezer P name the Indians and had many descendants among them. 

It is said his descendants have been men of intelligenee and influence in the 
nation. One of his sons was a Presbyterian preacher, a man of much ability and 
eloquence, and was pee | in 1885. The descendants of these twenty-four childreh 
have been numerous and highly honored by their nation, holding many offices, civil 
and military. One of the number, Joseph P. Folsom, born 1823, graduated at 
Dartmouth College in 1854, and became a teacher among his people. 

Exeter, N. H. Jacop CHAPMAN. . 





Tue Lioyp anp Morse Mansion, Boston (ante, xt1. 265).—I was interested in the 
— of ** an old landmark of Boston ’’ in the July number of the Regisrzr, page 


1 boarded in the house in 1832 and 1833. The house was kept by Mrs. Jackson, 
who afterwards married Dr. Lyman Beecher—in 1834, I think. She was a woman 
of a a deal of energy and force of character. The company was always an 
agreeable one. Among those who were then there I remember Prof. E. A. An- 
drews, Mr. Reed of Marblehead, a brother and two sisters of Gen. Dix, Mr. Hough- 
tor, editor of the Atlas, and others. I remember that my room looked out upon 
the Pemberton Gardens (Mary Pemberton was my great-grandmother), the Navy 
Yard and harbor. 

In August, 1833, the stage-coach called for me to start for Baltimore. The first 
night we arrived at Hartford, the second at New York, the third at Philadelphia, 
and the fourth at Baltimore. J. Henry Sricxney. 


Historical INTELLIGENCE. 

Georcke W. Marsnatt, LL.D., Roves Crom Pursurvant mn THE COLLEGE OF 
Arms.—As a member of the Committee on Heraldry of the New England Historic 
Genealogical Society, I wish to add a few words to the notice of this gentleman in 
the last number, particularly as he has long been agreeably associated with this 
Society, as well as with the learned associations of Great Britain. He has been a 
constant contributor to the chief antiquarian magazines of the old world, and has 
occasionally favored the columns of our own Rzcister. 

His work, ‘‘ The Genealogist’s Guide,” is invaluable as an index in looking up 
the early history of families in Great Britain, oe out as it does the chief 
printed works and articles that should be consulted. is a mark of appreciation, 
some time since this Society appointed him one of its representatives at the cele- 
bration of the eight hundredth anniversary of the completion of the Domesday 
Book. Among the many signs of his popularity in his own country, another honor, 
as was stated in the last number of this periodical, has recently been conferred upon 
him by His Grace, the Duke of Norfolk, as hereditary Earl Marshal, by his appoint- 
ment of Mr. Marshall to the position of Rouge Croix Pursuivant. 

The creation of the office of Rouge Croix is of considerable antiquity, having 
been one of the official acts of Henry the 5th ; it was in existence more than half a 
ey before the College of Heralds, which Richard the 3d established for his 
Heralds on March 2d, 1483. 


Among the persons of distinction which have filled this position in the past I 
shall mention only a few names, as follows : 

homas Benolte, who was advanced to the rank of Windsor Herald and finally 

honored by being created Norroy King at Arms. In -1528-9 he received a com- 
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mission for making heraldic visitations, and to him we are indebted for the earliest 
works on this subject. f 

John Gwillim was also Rouge Croix. He is particularly identified with the work 
known as ‘‘ The Display of Hemnldey to which his name is prefixed. 

William Dugdale, the friend of ome Spelman, entered the oliege of Arms 
first as Blanch Lion Pursuivant Extraordinary, from this post promoted as Rouge 
Croix Pursuivant, advanced as Chester Herald, then Norroy King at Arms, and 
finally on May 24, 1677, was solemnly created Garter, Frames King at Arms, and 
on the miowing day received the honor of Knighthood. e will always be re- 
membered by those celebrated antiquarian works, ‘‘ Monasticon Anglicanum ”’ and 
‘* The Baronage of England.” 

Peter le Neve held this position before becoming Richmond Herald, and Norroy 
King at Arms; the latter honor was conferred upon him in 1764. To him we are 
indebted for the careful preservation of the Paston Letters of the reigns of Henry 
6th, Edward 4th and Richard 3d, and from his accurate and extensive knowledge 
he was chosen the first president of the learned Society of Antiquaries upon its 
revival in 1717. 

Besides these members of the college it seems santegsiote that I should mention, 
William Segar, the learned Camden, Elias Ashmole, Thomas Glover, Francis Sand- 
ford, Francis Grose and Joseph Edmundson, all of whom held official positions in 
the College of Arms, and whose works to-day are among the chief authorities to be 
consulted on antiquarian subjects. 

The appointment of George W. Marshall, LL.D., to the position of Rouge Croix 
Pursuivant, must be an undoubted pleasure to his many friends, and, I trust, 
without neglecting the duties of his office, he will still have time to use his pen for 
the benefit of the ame ublic, as well as giving to individuals the opportunities 
of availing themselves of his valued services in bringing to light many of the un- 
published manuscripts of the College, relating to Heraldry, History and Genealogy, 
which no doubt he will be willing to do, as the emoluments of the office depend to 
a considerable extent on private researches. 

A. D. Wap Frenca. 





Mepicat History anp BirocraPuy or New Hamwpsuire.—This work is in prepara- 
tion by Irving A. Watson, A.M.,M.D., Concord, N. H., Secretary of the New 
Hampshire State Board of Health, and Secretary of the American Public Health 
Association. 

It is intended to make this work, which is now well under way, complete to the 
time of publication, and no pains will be spared to obtain all facts of interest relat- 
ing to the practice of medicine in the state since its settlement in 1623 to the pre- 
sent time. A short biography of every reputable physician who has practised medi- 
cine in New Hampshire is desired. Any person who will furnish matter of interest 
in connection with the work—biographical sketches, old manuscripts (bills, day- 
books, accounts, history of epidemics, etc.)—will confer a great favor. Lllustra- 
tions of > oe parragein medical men will be admitted. The work will be completed 
and published with no other view than to present a thoroughly reliable history 
with accurate and impartial biographies. The work is being written and compi 
under the auspices of the New aedie Medical Society. 


Joszrn Jackson Howarp, LL.D., F.S.A., a corresponding member of the New 
England Historic Genealogical Society, has recently been sppointed Maltravers 
Herald Extraordinary. For an antiquary, it is quite a delightful position, with 
the Pod of the valuable library of the College uf Arms. These advantages will 
no doubt greatly assist Mr. Ho in editing the work he is engaged upon, *‘ The 
Genealogies of the Principal Roman Catholic Families of England.”” Among his 
other works may be mentioned the Visitations of Suffolk, Kent, Su and London. 
He was one of the two founders of the Harleian Society, a member of the Senate of 
the University of Cambridge, member of the Society of Antiquaries, Hono 
member of the ey of Antiquaries of New Castle on Tyne, of the Norfolk an 
Suffolk Archeological Society, and a member of the Council of the Kent and Surrey 
Societies. A. D. Wp Frencu. 
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GENEaLocrEs IN PreparaTion.—Persons of the several names are advised to fur- 
nish the compilers of these ann ies with records of their own families and other 
information which they think may be ueeful. We would suggest that all facts of 
interest illustrating family history or character be communicated, especially service 
under the U.S. a the holding of other offices, — from colleges 
or professional schools, occupation, with places and dates of births, i , Tesi- 
dence and death. When there are more than one christian name they should all 
be given in full if possible. No initials should be used when the full names are 


known. 


Brainard. By Miss Lucy A. Brainard, Hartford, Conn.—Miss Brainard has in 
preparation a volume on the Reneslogy of this ier and desires all of the name, 
who have not already done so, to send her the genealogical records of their families. 
She wishes to obtain any information that can be furnished throwing light on the 
early history of Daniel Brainard, of Hartford, Conn., the pioneer and ancestor of 
the Brainards of New England, in addition to that contained in the Brainard 
Genealogy by Rev. David Dudley Field, D.D., published in 1857. 

Lovejoy. By Mrs. A. C. Pratt, 63 Washington Ave., Chelsea, Mass.—A gene- 
alogy of the descendants of John Lovejoy, of Andover, Mass., is in course of 
poyenacion. Persons of the name and connection are urged to assist in this work 

y sending records and other information relating to this ily. 

Mitchell. By R. H. Mitchell, of Nevada, lowa.—Mr. Mitchell has been for 
some time collecting data for a genealogical history of the descendants of Experi- 
ence Mitchell, who came to Plymouth in 1623 and settled in Duxbury, and after- 
ward in Bridgewater, Mass. ; and will be pleased to receive records of the families 
of such persons, or any information tending to advance the work. 

Munsell. By F. Munsell, 82 State St., Albany, N. Y.—Mr. Munsell wishes to 
obtain information which will assist him in compiling a genealogy of the Munsell 
family. All of the name trace back to Thomas of New London, Conn., 1683, but 
aeenee be a connection between him and Robert, who sailed for New England 
in 1679. 

Olney. By James H. Olney, P. O. Box 1045, Providence, R. I.—The work 
which is devoted to the descendants of Thomas Olney, of Providence, R.I., 1636, 
has been in progress over seven years and is now nearly ready for publication, and 
subscriptions are solicited. The volume will contain the record of from five to six 
thousand Olneys, and will be printed in clear type, on good paper, and well bound. 
The price, post paid, is $3 for a single copy, or $2.50 a copy for five or more copies. 

Sawyer. By A. Carter, No. 3 Howe St., Worcester, Mass. 

_Semple, By William A. Semple, of Broad Brook, Conn.—Mr. le has com- 
piled a genealogical history of the family of Semple, from 1214 to 1888, which is 
now in the hands of the publishers. Most of the family settled in Virginia and 
Kentucky, though our branch came to Connecticut. 

Spofford. A new edition of the Spofford Genealogy is in the hands of the 
rinters, Alfred Mudge & Oo., of Boston. [t was ori paey peers in pamphlet 
orm in 1851, and re-issued in 1869, by the late Dr. Jeremi rd, of Grove- 

land, Mass., of whom the forthcoming edition will be a memorial. The book is to 
be an octavo of some 400 pages, with numerous portraits and other illustrations, 
and will be ready for delivery in Sepfember, 1888, at a Reunion of the family, in 
celebration of the 250th anniversary of the arrival in this country of their immi- 
rant ancestor, John Spofford, who settled at Rowley, Mass., with Rev. Ezekiel 
gers. pm ee en the work, or items of interest in the history of the 
family, may be ad to Miss A. T. Spofford, Groveland, Mass. 
Weeks. By Rev. Jacob Chapman, Exeter, N. H.—Rev. Mr. Chapman has pre- 
pared a volume on this family, entitled ‘‘ Leonard Weeks and his Descendants; 4 
with an appendix containing genealogical notices of many other families connected 
with this. It will be printed in an octavo volume of about three hundred pages, 
and bag be put to press as soon as orders are received for enough copies to pay the 
printer. , 
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SOCIETIES AND THEIR PROCEEDINGS. 


New-ENGLAND HisTori¢ GENEALOGICAL SocreryY. 


Boston, Massachusetts, Wednesday, January 4, 1888. The annual meet- 
ing was held at the Society’s House, 18 Somerset Street, this afternoon, at 
three o’clock, the president, Abner C. Goodell, Jr., A.M., in the chair. 

recording secretary, David Greene Haskins, Jr., read the record of 


e 
the rotten at the December meeting. 
‘Albert ” Hoyt, A.M., chairman of the nominating committee, reported a 


list of officers for the current year, and the persons nominated were unani- 
mously elected. The officers tor 1888 are 
President.—A bner C. Goodell, Jr., A.M., of Salem, Mass. 
Vice-Presidents.—-William Endicott, Jr., of Boston; Hon. Joseph Wil- 
liamson, A.M., of Belfast, Me.; Hon. Joseph B. Walker, A.B., of Concord, 
N. H.; Hon. Horace Fairbanks,* of St. Johnsbury, Vt.; William Gammell, 
LL.D., of Providence, R. I.; Hon. Edwin H. Bugbee,of Killingly, Conn. 
Honorary Vice-Presidents.—George William Curtis, LL.D., of W. New 
Brighton, N. Y.; Hon. Rutherford B. Hayes, LL.D., of Fremont, O.; Hon. 
John Wentworth, LL.D., of Chicago, Il. ; Hon. William A. Richardson, 
LL.D., of Washington, D. C.; Rev. Joseph F. Tuttle, D.D., of Crawfords- 
ville, Ind. by ian C. Draper, LL.D., of Madison, Wis. Ri. Rev. William 
. Perry, D.D., LL.D., of Daven owa; Rt. Rev. William I. Kip, D.D., 
LL.D., of San Francisco, Cal. ; Wittiamn Fr Egle, A.M., M.D., of Harrisburg, 
Penn.; Rev. Charles Breck, D.D., of Wilmington, Del.; Rev. Edward D. 
Neill, D.D., of St. Paul, Minn.; Hon. Hovey K. Clarke, of Detroit, Mich.; 
Charlies C.’ Jones, LL.D., of Savannah, Ga.; Rev. Willard F. Mallalieu, 
D.D., of New Oriteans, La.; Rev. Philip Slaughter, D.D., of Mitchell’s Sta- 
tion, Va.; John Gilmary coy, LL.D. of Elizabeth, N. J. 
Corr ing Secret ry amilton Andrews Hill, A.M., of Boston. 
ing Secretary.—David Greene Haskins, Jr., A.M., of Cambridge. 
Treaswrer.—Benjamin Barstow Torrey, of Boston. 
Historiographer.—Rev. Increase N. Tarbox, D.D., of Newton. 
Librarian.—John Ward A.M., of Boston. 
DirectorsHon. William Claflin, LL.D., Newtonville; William G. Means, 
ton; Hon. Charles L. Flint, A.M., Boston; John J. May, Boston; John 
. Hassam, A.M., Boston. 
Committee on Finance.—Hon. Alvah A. Buttage, Boston; Cyrus Wood- 
pen, At Catabtidire, Hon. Samuel C. Cobb, Boston; J. Montgomery 
rs, A.B., Boston; William Wilkins Warren, Boston; Hon. John F. An- 
drew, LL.B., Boston; (ex officio) B. B. Torrey, Boston. 
ittee on Publication.—John Ward Dean, A.M., Boston; Rev. Lucius 
R. aige D.D., Cambridge; Rev. Edmund F. Slafter, A.M., Boston; Jere- 
miah Colburn, A.M., Boston; William B, Trask, Boston; Henry H. Edes, 
; Henry E. Waite, West Newton; Francis E. Blake, Boston. 
Committee on Memorials.—Albert H. my ey Boston; J. Gardner 
White, A.M., Cambridge; Henry Williams, A.M., Boston; Rev. George M. 
A.M., East Boston; Rev. Joshua P. Bodfish, Boston; Frank E. 


od 
. 


Bradish, A.B., Boston. 

Committee on Hi .—John C. J. Brown, Boston; Hon. Thomas C. 
Amory, A.M., Boston; George K. Clarke, LL.B., Needham; A. D. Weld 
French, Boston; Henry E. Woods, Boston. 


Committee on the Library.—Willard 8. Allen, A.M., Boston; Deloraine P. 
Corey, Malden; Edmund T. Eastman, A.M., M.D., Boston; Walter Adams, 
A.B., Framingham; Gen. Adin B. Underwood, A.M.t; Thomas Minns, 


* Ex-Gov. Fairbanks died March 17, 1888. 
t Gen. Underwood di 


ed at Boston Jan. 14, 1888. 
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Boston; Grenville H. Norcross, LL.B., Boston; (ex officio) John Ward 
Dean, A.M., Boston. 

Committee on Papers and Essays.—Rev. Henry A. Hazen, A.M., Auburn- 
dale; Rev. Increase N. Tarbox, D.D., West Newton; Rev. David G. Has- 
kins, 8.T.D., Cambridge; Charles C. Coffin, A.M., Boston; Rev. Artemas 
B. Mussey, A.M., Cambridge; Rev. Waldo Burnett, A.M., Southboro’; Col. 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, A.M., Cambridge. 

. Mr. Goodell having been reélected president, proceeded to deliver his 
annual address, after which the annual reports were presented. 

Hamilton A. Hill, A.M., the corresponding secretary, reported that thirty- 
eight resident and six corresponding members had been added to the society 
during the year. 

Rev. Increase N. Tarbox, D.D., the historiographer, reported the number 
of members who have died in 1887, as far as known, to be thirty-three, and 
the average age not far from eighty. Memorial sketches of all have been 
prepared, and they have been printed in the REGISTER as promptly as the 
space at command will allow. 

Benjamin B. Torrey, the treasurer, reported the total income of the year 
to be $3,665.51, and the current expenses $3,578.73, leaving a balance on hand 
of $86.78. The amount of the Librarian’s Fund is $12,763.13 ; of the Life 
Membership Fund $11,337.74 ; of the Bradbury Fund 2,500.00; of the 
Towne Memorial Fund $4,245.73 ; of the Barstow Fund $1,200.00; of the 
Bond Fund $868.46; of the Cushman Fund $112.67; of the Sever 
Fund $5,000.00 ; of the Alden Fund $1,000.00 ; of the Russell Fund $3,000.00 
and of the Wilder Subscription Building Fund $24,930.39. 

William Blake Trask, in behalf of the Trustees of the Kidder Fund, 
reported that $152.73 had been received and $142.42 had been expended for 
the purchase of books, and that a balance of $10.31 was on hand. 

John Ward Dean, the librarian, reported that 714 volumes and 2,141 
pamphlets had been added during the year to the library, which now contains 
23,681 volumes and 68,086 pamphlets. 

Rev. Henry A. Hazen, chairman of the committee oh papers, reported 
that nine papers were read before the society in 1887. 

John T. Hassam, chairman of the library committee, John W. Dean, 
chairman of the publishing committee, Col. Albert H. Hoyt, secretary of the 
committee on memorials, and John T. Hassam, chairman of the committee 
on English Research, submitted the reports of these several committees. 


Maine Historica Socirry. 

Portland, Thursday, February 9, 1888.—The mid-winter meeting was held 
at the society’s rooms in the City ween: this afternoon and evening. 

The afternoon session opened at two P.M., the president, Hon. James Ware 
Bradbury, LL.D., in the chair. 

H. W. Bryant, the librarian and curator, —— a large list of donations. 

Papers were read by Hon. William Goold on ‘‘ Gov. Gore and his visit to 
Maine’’; and by Hon. Joseph Williamson on Prehistoric Maine.’? Remarks 
suggested by the last paper were made by Rev. Dr. H. S. Burrage, James P. 
Baxter, Rev. Asa Dalton and William H. Smith. Then followed papers by 
Rev. Mr. Dalton on ‘‘ The Life of Robert H. Gardiner, of Gardiner, Me. ’’; 
and by Hon. Joseph Williamson on ‘‘ The Kelley Family. ’’ 

At the evening meeting, E. H. Elwell read a paper on ‘‘ Church and State ’’; 
and William M. Sargent concluded the exercises with some interesting remarks 
upon the recently discovered volume containing Capt. John Mason’s muniments 
of title. 

RHODE IsLAND HisToRIcaL SOCIETY. 

Providence, Tuesday, January 10, 1888.—The sixty-sixth annual meeting 
was held this evening at eight o’clock at the the Society’s Cabinet in Water- 
man street, the president, Willian Gammell, LL.D., in the chair. 

After the usual routine business had been transacted, the Secretary read a 
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communication from the New London County Historical Society of Con- 
necticut, asking that the Rhode Island Historical Society join in assisting in 
the erection of a bronze statue of Captain John Mason, commander of the 
English forces in 1637. It is proposed to erect the statue at Pequot Hill, in 
the town of Groton. 

Mr. Richmond P. Everett, the Treasurer, presented his annual re * 
which was as follows: Receipts $796.03 ; expenses $790.84; cash on ha 
$5.19. Life membership fund $1364.17 ; publication fund $218.10. ; 

President Gammell then read his annual address. 

Annual reports were also received from the several committees, namely on 
lectures, on buildings and grounds, on the library and: on publications. 

The following officers were then elceted for the ensuing year : 


President.— William Gammell. 

Vice-Presidents.—Charles W. Parsons, Elisha B. Andrews. 

Secretary.—Amos Perry. 

Treasurer.—Richmond P. Everett. 

Committee on Nominations.—William Staples, W. Maxwell Greene and 
Albert V. Jencks ; on Lectuwres—William Gammell, Reuben A. Guild and 
Amos Perry ; on Buildings and Grownds—Henry J. Steere, Royal C. Taft 
and Isaac H. Southwick ; on Library—William B. Weeden, Stephen H. 
Arnold and Charles W. Parsons ; on Publications—Elisha B. Andrews, 
William F. B. Jackson and Thomas R. Slicer ; on logical Researches 
—Horatio Rogers, John O. Austin and Henry E. Turner ; Audit Committee 
— Lewis J. Chace, Edwin Barrows and Henry T. Beckwith. 

Procurators.—For Newport, George C. Mason; Woonsocket, Latimer 
W. Ballou; Scituate, Charles H. Fisher; Pawtucket, Emory H. Porter ; 
North Kingstown, David 8. Baker, Jr.; Hamilton, James N. Arnold; 
Barrington, Mark H. Wood. te 

Professor Andrews moved that a committee be appointed to consider 
the matter of aiding in the construction of the monument at Pequot Hill, 
with authority to procure what funds may be needed in the manner that 
they may consider most feasible, and it was so voted. 

The President announced that he would appoint the committee after due 
deliberation. 

The committee on publications was authorized to print 500 copies of the 
_—— of the Society for the past year, after which the meeting was 
adjourned. 

Op Cotony Hisroricat Soctrery. 

Taunton, Mass., Monday, January 9, 1888.—The annual meeting was held 
at 2.30 P.M., the president, Rev. S. Hopkins Emery, in the chair. 

President Emery delivered the opening address. 

Capt. John W. D. Hall, the librarian, reported a long list of donations of books, 
Pn. + ey paintings and other articles. 

Dr. E. U. Jones, the treasurer, reported that the annual expenses have been paid 
with the receipts, and a balance of $500 is in the savings bank. 

Henry M. Lovering, chairman of the nominating committee, reported the 
following list of officers : 

President.—Rev. 8. Hopkins Emery of Taunton. 

Vice-Presidents.—Hon. Edmund i. Bennett of Boston; Rev. William L. 
Chaffin of Easton. 

Corresponding Secretary.—Hon. Charles A. Reed of Taunton. 

Recording Secretary and Librarian.—Capt. J. W. D. Hall of Taunton. 

Treasurer.—Dr. E. U. Jones of Taunton. 

Historiographer.—Hon. William E. Fuller of Taunton. 

Directors.— H. Reed, Esq., of Taunton, Gen. E. W. Pierce of Free- 
town, James H. Son, Esq., of Taunton, Hon. John S. Brayton of Fall River, 
Elisha C. Leonard, Esq., of New Bedford, John F. Montgomery, Esq., of 
Taunton. 

The above named gentlemen were unanimously elected to their respective 
offices. 
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Gen. Ebenezer W. Peirce of Freetown then read a paper on ‘‘ The Taunton 
Men slain in King Philip’s War.’’ 


New Haven Cotony Hisroricat Socrery. 

New Haven, Conn., Oct. 6, 1887.—The society and friends to the number of fifty 
met at eight o’clock. The Rev. E. E. Atwater read a paper entitled, “ The Birth- 
place of Anthony Thompson, one of the Early Planters of New Haven.” The 
speaker had just returned from a visit to Lenham, Kent County, England, where he 
had free access to Royton Manor, and gave an interesting and detailed account of 
the Honeywood, Thompson and Atwater families from 1494 to the birth of An- 
thony Thompson. 

Nov. 11.—A paper was read by the Rev. A. P. Miller on ‘* The Fature of Africa 
and Africans.”’ 

Nov. 28.—At the annual meeting of the society the following gentlemen were 
nominated and elected directors for the ensuing year: Rev. E. E. Beardsley, D.D., 
LL.D., Rev. J. M. Hoppin, D.D., Henry Bronson, M.D., E. H. Bishop, M.D., 
E. H. Leffingwell, M.D., Hon. CO. R. Ingersoll, LL.D., Hon. C. B. Bowers, John- 
son T’; Platt, A.M., Hon. C. L. English, T. Attwater Barnes, Capt. C. H. Town- 
shend, Eli Whitney, A.M., Ruel P. Cowles, Charles Dickerman, Frank E. Hotch- 
kiss, James G. English, George Petrie, Henry L. Hotchkiss, Hon. Lynde Har- 
rison, LL.B., E. H. English, E. I. Foote, A. L. Kidston, George A. t. 

The following officers were then elected by ballot : 

President.—Simeon E. Baldwin, A.M. 

Vice-President.—Hon. James E. English, A.M. 

Secretary.—Thomas R. Trowbridge. 

Treasurer.—Robert Peck, A.B. 

President Baldwin then delivered his annual address, and was followed by the 
reading of a oad on ‘* Eli Whitney, the Inventor of the Cotton Gin,” by Prof. 
William P. Blake. 7 

Dec. 12.—At a meeting of the directors, Messrs. T. Attwater, Barnes and James 
D. Dewell were appointed auditors for the ensuing year. Resolutions showing the 
loss felt by the society by the death of the Rev. E. E. Atwater, D.D., were unanimous- 
ly adopted, and also of condolence with his widow. Ata meeting of the society 
- Elias B. Sanford, of Westbrook, read a paper on ‘‘ Connecticut, Old and 

ew.” 

Dec. 27.—A paper was read by Prof. Arthur Latham Perry, of Williamstown, 
Mass., on ‘* The Siege and Surrender of Old Fort Massachusetts.”’ 

Feb. 6, 1888.—At a meeting of the directors, Messrs. Trowbridge, Cowles and 
Platt were appointed a committee to confer with the selectmen of the town as to the 
pomner method of celebrating New Haven’s Quarter Millenary, which occurs in 
April. 

At a meeting of the society the same day, Mr. James L. Cowles, of Farmington, 
read a paper entitled, ‘‘ The Heart of Old England,’’ which treated of the historic 
localities of Warwickshire, whence so many of the early settlers of New Haven 
came. 

Feb. 27.—At a meeting held this day, the Rev. William G. Andrews, D.D., of 
Guilford, read an interesting and instructive monograph entitled ‘* William Samuel 
Johnson and the United States Constitution.’’ A portrait of Dr. Johnson was shown, 
and several autograph letters and papers, recently presented to the society, were 
read. The collection includes specimens from the pens of John Hancock, Isaac 
Toucey and others. 

March 5.—Mr. W.R. H. Trowbridge was the speaker of the evening, and read 
‘* Extracts from my Journal of a Trip through Northern and Cen Palestine. 
twenty-five Years ago.’’ 

Viror1a Historica Soctery. 

Richmond, Saturday, January 14, 1888.—A meeting of the executive com- 
mittee was held at eight o’clock this evening, in the society’s rooms in the 
Westmoreland Club House, Vice-President William Wirt Henry in the chair. 

It was decided to hold a ge meeting of the Society on the 19th, to hear an 
address from Dr. Thomas N. Page. 

A number of gifts were reported. 
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Thursday, Jan. 19.—A meeting of the society was held at eight o’clock this 
evening in the hall of the Virginia House of Delegates. A large audience of 
ladies and gentlemen were present. 

The secretary, Mr. R. A. Brock, introduced Dr. Thomas Nelson Page, as the 
orator of the evening. He referred to him as a gentleman whose contributions 
¥ literature have already made his name a household word in every Virginia 

ome. 

Dr. Page then proceeded to deliver an address, valuable for its practical sug- 

estions as well as for its literary execution, upon ‘* The Needs of History in 

e South and the Importance of preserving Materials towards it.’’ 

Saturday, Feb. 25.—A meeting of the executive committee was held this 
evening, vice-president Henry in the chair. 

The death of Hon. William Wilson Corcoran, first vice-president of the society, 
on the 24th inst., at his residence in Washington, D. C., was announced. Reso- 
lutions prepared by Mr. Henry were adopted, and Messrs. Henry, Valentine and 
Page were appointed a committee to attend the funeral. 

Valuable gifts were reported. 


Kansas Histortcat Socrerr. 

Topeka, Tuesday, January 17, 1888.—The annual meeting this evening at 

Representatives’ Hall, the president Hon. D. W. Wilder in the chair. 
udge F. G. Adams, the secretary, made a report upon the work of the society 
for the year ending this day. 

Hon. D. W. Wilder, the president, then delivered his annual address. 
Addresses were also delivered by Prof. I. T. Goodnow, on his first visit to 
Kansas ; by Prof. W. H. Carruth, on “The Origin of the names of towns and 
counties in Kansas’’; by Hon. Charles A. Hiller on ‘‘ The Kansas Indian” ; 
by Charles F. Scott, on ‘‘ Kansas’’; by Hon. H. N. Lester on ‘‘ The First 
Settlement in Western Kansas’’; and by several other speakers. —- 

The annual election was then held, and the following officers were chosen : 

President.—Hon. Edward Russell, of Lawrence, in the place of D. W. 
Wilder, declined. 

Vice-President.—Hon. William A. Phillips of Salina to succeed Major H. H. 
Williams who has removed from the state. 

The following gentlemen were elected directors for a term of three years : 
D. R. Anthony, Pesvenwaees § C. V. Eskridge, Emporia; I. T. Goodnow, 
Manhattan ; L. U. Humphrey, Independence ; V. J. Lane, Wyandotte ; W. H. 
McBride, Osborne ; H. N. Lester, Syracuse ; M. W. Reynolds, Geuda Springs ; 
R. M. W ight, Dodge City; A. P. Riddle, Minneapolis ; Edward Russell, 
Lawrence ; A. N. English, Wichita; E. F. Ware, Fort Scott ; T. McIntyre, 
Arkansas City ; C. A. Hiller, Salina; W. A. Phillips, Salina; F. P. Baker, 
Topeka ; George W. Click, Atchison ; A. R. Greene, Cedarvale ; 8. A. King- 
man, Topeka; James F. Legate, Leavenworth ; John A. Martin, Atchison ; 
H, Miles Moore, Leavenworth ; John Speer, Sherlock ; Volney Ball, Lincoln ; 
Charles Robinson, Lawrence ; John Francis, Topeka ; D. W. Wilder, Hiawatha ; 
J. W. Hamilton, Wellington ; John P. Jones, Coldwater ; L. D. Baily, Garden 
City ; Joel Holt, Beloit ; Edward P. Greer, Winfield. 





NECROLOGY OF THE NEW-ENGLAND HISTORIC 
GENEALOGICAL SOCIETY. 
Prepared by the Rev. Incrgase N. Tarsox, D.D., Historiographer of the Society. 


Tue historiographer would inform the society, that the sketches pre- 
wee for the ReGisTeR are necessarily brief in consequence of the 
ited space which can be appropriated. All the facts, however, he is 
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able to gather, are retained in the Archives of the Society, and will aid in 
more extended memoirs for which the “Towne Memorial Fund,” the gift 
of the late William B. Towne, A.M., is provided. Four volumes, printed 
at the charge of this fund, entitled “ Memoria, BioGRapuHies,” edited by 
the Committee on Memorials, have been issued. They contain memoirs of 
all the members who have died from the organization of the society to the 
year 1862. A fifth volume is in preparation. 


The Rev. Jonn Baruurst Deans, M.A., F.S.A., of Bath, England, a corresponding 
member, admitted March 2, 1847, died at Bath, June 12, 1887, in his 90th year. He 
was a son of Captain Charles Meredith Deane of the 24th Light Dragoons, and was 
born at the Cape of Good Hope, Aug. 27, 1797. His mother was Ann, daughter of 
John Deane, of Hartley Court, Berks, J. P. and deputy lieut. for the county. She 
was the author of A Tour Through the Upper Provinces of Hindostan between the 
years 1804 and 1814, published at London in 1823. Her husband, early in 1799, 
sailed to India with her, taking their son Bathurst with them. They remained there 
till the son was in his eighth year, through a period of disturbance and warfare. 
The father performed various distinguished services, and on one occasion was re- 
warded on the field by Lord Lake, with the promise of a cornetcy in his own regi- 
ment, for his eldest son Charles, then a boy of fourteen in England. 

Bathurst was brought home to England by his mother, and sent to the Bath Gram- 
mar School. He was a boy of great spirit, talent and imagination, and under Mr. 
Morgan, the master of the school, gained special proficiency in elegiac Latin verse. 
From Bath he was removed to Merchant Taylors’ School, London, and thence to 
Pembroke College, Cambridge. This was “ the college of the martyrs Ridley, Rogers 
and Bradford, of the poets Spencer, Gray and Mason, and of the illustrious states- 
man William Pitt.” He took his B. A. degree in January, 1820. 

A year later Mr. Deane was ordained deacon, and was appointed to the curacy of 
Plympton, Devon, and soon after to Ivy Bridge. “In 1822, he was invited to accept 
a junior mastership at Merchant Taylors’ School—the beginning of thirty-two years 
of arduous but satisfactory work. A strict agg ye and highly successful mas- 
ter, he was feared and venerated by his pupils. He had a commanding presence and 
voice, his individuality was strong, and his talents were undeniable. Those who 
were boys under him, several of whom became distinguished men, never forgot him, 
and heartily thanked their ‘dear old master’ for the solid mental training by which 
they had been benefited throughout their whole career.” 

He held the curacies respectively of St. Benet Fink and St. Michael, Wood Street, 
London, and was elected in 1828 to the lectureship of the chapel of the Philanthropic 
Society, ‘a post much sought after in those days when pulpit eloquence was held of 
foremost importance.” He was elected a fellow of the Society of Antiquaries in 
1829, and a few years later was placed on the Council and admitted into the Anti- 
quarian’s Club, which was limited to the most eminent members of the Society. Mr. 
Way, Mr. Roach Smith and Mr. Deane, with three other gentlemen, originated the 
Archeological Association, and the first number of the Journal was planned in 1846 
at his house in Finsbury Circus, London. In that year he seceded, in conjunction 
with Mr. Way and other gentlemen, from the Archeological Association, and founded 
the Archeological Institute, now flourishing under Royal patronage.” 

In 1855, he was appointed to the living of St. Martin’s Outwich, London, and 
chaplain to the Merchant Taylors’ Company. In 1872, St. Martin’s was united with 
St. Helen’s, “one of the most interesting and venerable churches in London.” In 
that year “Mr. Deane’s active literary career was brought to an end by a sad event 
—the loss of his sight. It was, however, in the sixteen remaining years of life tha 
the strength and courage of his character became conspicuous, in his cheerful en- 
durance of this deprivation, his unfailing brightness of mind and his unselfish 
temper.” 

His published writings are: 1,—The Worship of the Serpent, London, 1830; 2d 
edition, 1833. 2.—On the Church and Chapters, 1840. 8,—The Life of Richard 
Deane, Admiral and General of the Forces under Cromwell, 1870. (See Recister, 
xxv. 299-301.) Rev. Mr. Deane also contributed valuable articles to the Archeologia 
of the London Society of Antiquaries, the Encyclopedia Britannica, the Herald and 
Genealogist, etc. In 1841 he edited The Campaign in Flanders, in 1708, by J. 
Marshall. He left incomplete a work of deep research on the “Roman Legions in 
Britain,” which it is rte | may be taken up by some antiquarian scholar of the same 
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tastes. He also made extensive collections for a genealogical work on the various 
English families bearing the name of Deane, but the loss of his sight obliged him to 
leave the work unfinished. The Rev. Mr. Deane was descended from one of the 
most distinguished of these families, the Deanes of Mattingly, descendants of Sir 
John de Dene, Seneschal of Wallingford, Berks. 

He married Ist, Caroline, daughter of Dr. John Lempriere, author of the well- 
known Classical and Biographical Dictionaries. After her death he married secondly 
Louisa Elizabeth Fourdrinier, who survives him. He had one son and two daughters 
by his first wife, and two sons and four daughters by his second wife. One 
of his daughters, Miss Mary Deane, is the author of “Seen in an Old Mirror,” 
an interesting novel, descriptive of the manners and customs of Bath, England, in the 
early part of the last century, a book which was noticed in the Recister, xxxu. p. 
257. She has written for this Society a memoir of her father, which will be printed 
in a future volume of the Memorial Biographies. This sketch is an abstract of Miss 
Deane’s memoir, with a few additions by John Ward Dean. 


Deacon Avery Pivumer, a life member and benefactor, admitted to the Society, 
Dec. 30, 1871, was born at Portsmouth, N. H., May 6, 1813, and died at his residence, 
on Marlboro’ St., Boston, April 27, 1887. For a long course of years he has been 
prominently connected with the Old South Church, Boston, in various capacities. 
As its treasurer, having the care of its large property, he was judicious, careful, 
exact to a remarkable degree, giving an example of faithfulness in that respect, not 
often surpassed. Since 1865 he has been one of the deacons of the church, and this 
office he has used in a way to commend himself alike to friends and strangers. There 
was a winning urbanity in his look and manner. 

He was nineteen years old when he first came to Boston to commence his career as 
a business man. In this business life he has been successful in the highest and best 
sense of that word. Though he did not accumulate what would now be called a large 
fortune, he was so just and upright in all things, and so charitable and kind in the 
use of what he had, that he was truly a christian gentleman of noble type. 

He has filled many offices of trust and responsibility. He served for % time as a 
member of the Boston Common Council. For several years he was a member of the 
State Legislature. He was a Director of the Bank of the Republic, as also, for a 
time, its President. He was a Director of the Old Ladies’ Home, and gave a large 
measure of time and thought to promote its interests. 


Extsrivce Wason, Esq., of Brookline, Mass., a life member and benefactor, admitted 
May 12, 1865, was born in New Boston, N. H., Sept. 26, 1809, and died in. Brook- 
line, Mass., Aug. 20, 1887. His earliest American ancestor was born in 1711 in the 
parish of Bellemanus, County of Antrim, Ireland. He came to this country in his 
youth or early manhood, and in the year 1736 was united in marriage with Hannah 
Calwell. She was then living in Portsmouth, N. H., but came from the same parish 
in Ireland with himself. 

Of the children of this marriage, Thomas, the third son, who was born Dec. 26, 
1748, was united in marriage Dec. 1, 1772, with Mary Boyd, of Londonderry, N. H. 

Of the children of this marriage, Robert, the fifth son, born in Hudson, N. H., 
June 14, 1781, was united in marriage, Dec. 22, 1708, with Nancy Batchelder, of 
Mount Vernon, N. H. 

From this last named marriage the subject of this sketch was born (as above) in 
New Boston, Sept. 26, 1809. He had the education common to country boys at that 
time, and was himself an example, with thousands of others, showing how valuable 
that education was when properly improved. He had good natural powers, and an 
eager desire after information, and with the stimulus of the district school and a brief 
period in Derry Academy, the natural result followed. He began life for himself as 
a school teacher. He taught for a time in Amherst, N. H., and Windham, N. H. 

In March, 1832, at the age of twenty-two, he came to Boston, and was employed 
as a clerk in the store of Pierce & Goodnow, 29 South Market St. Not long after 
this firm was dissolved, but young Wason remained with Mr. Goodnow some time 
longer. Then he entered into business in company with his cousin, William Wason, 
in Blackstone St. On the first of September, 1837, he entered into partnership with 
Henry Pierce, and the firm name, Pierce and Wason, has continued ever since ; though 
in the mean time there have been several changes in it. Their business was groceries, 
wholesale, at 61 Chatham St. Mr. Wason’s business life was honorable and successful. 

He was first united in marriage April 21, 1851, with Miss Mary Stickney, of Bos- 
ton, daughter of Samuel and Mary (Gardner) Stickney. She died Aug. 15, 1863. 
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He was married the second time, May 17, 1865, to Miss Mary Isabella, daughter of 
Hon. Leonard Chase, of Milford, N. H. From this marriage there were two chil- 
dren, Mary Isabella and Leonard Chase, who with their mother survive. 

Since 1858, Mr. Wason’s home has been in Brookline, where he has been prominent 
in society, and an active and influential member of the Harvard Congregational 
Church. He bore an important part in the building of the present beautiful stone 
church in which the Harvard congregation worships. 


Wuu1am Perxms, Esq., a life member and benefactor, admitted May 6, 1870, was 
born in Boston Oct. 4, 1804, and died at his residence on Beacon Street, Boston, 
July 13, 1887. His father was Samuel Perkins, born in Boston, Sept. 2, 1770, and 
his mother was Elizabeth Call, born in Boston, in 1773. His grandfather, William 
Perkins, a Major of Artillery in the Revolutionary Army, and commander of Fort 
Independence, was born in 1742, and died Oct. 27, 1802. 

Mr. Perkins has been a Boston resident throughout the whole of his long life and 
has been a prominent citizen, holding many offices of public responsibility and trust. 
He was President of the China Mutual Insurance Company, succeeding Mr. Francis 
Bacon in this office in 1877. He was president of the Tremont National Bank. He 
was trained for his active business life in the store of Robert G. Shaw, and afterwards 
became a member of the firm. He was President of the Provident Institution for 
Savings, and a Director in the New England Mutual Life Insurance Company in its 
early days. 

r. Perkins was united in marriage in November, 1835, with Miss Catharine C, 
Amory, daughter of John Amory, of Dorchester, Mass. From this marriage there 
were four children, three sons and one daughter. His son James Amory Perkins was 
killed at Fort Wagner, in August, 1863. Another son, Capt. William Edward 
Perkins, who served in the war of the rebellion, died in 1879. He leaves an only 
daughter, the wife of Dr. John Homans. 

In a ripe old age he closes a life of usefulness, dignity and worth, a good represen- 
tative of Boston’s substantial citizens of an earlier day. He was familiarly associated 
in public duties and cares with our late honored President, Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, 


JONATHAN Epwarps, M.D., a life member, admitted Dec. 13, 1879, was 
born in Troy, N. Y., Oct. 5, 1841, and died in New Haven, Conn., June 19, 
1886. His father was Jonathan Edwards, born in Hartford, Sept. 27, 1798, and 
his mother was Maria Champion, born in Colchester, Conn., Sept. 25, 1813. 

His earliest American ancestor was Wiliiam' Edwards of Hartford, Ct. (1639), 
who married in 1645 Mrs. Agnes Spencer. Then the line from him ran through 
Richard? Edwards and Elizabeth Tuttle; Timothy? and Esther Stoddard; 
Jonathan* and Sarah Pierrepont; Jonathan, D.D.*, known as the younger 
Edwards; Jonathan W.‘, a distinguished lawyer of Hartford, and Jonathan’ of 
Hartford, to Jonathan the subject of this sketch. Not many men are permitted 
to look back along such a line of ancestry. Timothy* was a graduate of Harvard 
in 1691; Jonathan the great metaphysician, President of Princeton College, was 

uated at Yale, 1720; Jonathan, D.D., President of Union College, was 

aduated at Princeton College, 1765; Jonathan W., graduate at Yale, 1789; 

onathan at Yale, 1819, and Jonathan the subject of this sketch in 1863. Here 
we have six continuous generations of college graduates. 

Dr. Edwards’s early years were passed in New Haven. He commenced his 
preparatory studies for Yale College with Addison Van Name, and completed 
them with Hawley Olmsted, LL.D., of the Hopkins Grammar School, New 
Haven. He was uated at Yale in the class of 1863. 

The year after his graduation he commenced his medical studies in Troy, 
N. Y. He attended lectures at the Albany Medical School, and completed his 
course in connection with the College of Physicians and Surgeons in 8 ew York 


City. 

We cannot better complete this brief sketch than by copying from the Yale 
Obituary Record of 1886. When he had finished his medical studies, the record 
Bays: 
cf The care of an invalid father then interfered to prevent his entering upon 
the practice of his profession. Removing to New Haven he was closely occupied 
with this filial responsibility until death released him in 1875. His residence 
continued in New Haven, and for several years he devoted much time and 
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labor gratuitously to the care and increase of the college collection of coins. He 
had also formed a valuable collection of his own, and was well versed in the study 
of the subject. A permanent evidence of his interest and generosity is shown in 
the catalogue of Greek and Roman coins in the Numismatic Collection of Yale 
College (New Haven, 1880, pp. 236 8vo.), which he edited with characteristic 
thoroughness and which was published largly at his own expense. Dr. Edwards 
also made extensive collections for a history of the Edwards family. He madea 
visit to Europe after his father’s death, and again in 1880, and was married 
Feb. 28, 1882, to Miss Marion Collins, youngest daughter of the late David C. 
Collins, of New Haven, who survives him. After his marriage Dr. Edwards 
and his wife spent a year in Europe, but he returned from abroad with his con- 
stitution undermined by Roman fever and his general health quite shattered. 
The rest of his life was passed in increasing weakness in New Haven, where he 
died in the 4éth year of his age. 


Rosert Henry Eppy, Esq., a life member and benefactor, admitted March 5, 
1873, was born in Boston, Sept. 27, 1812, and died in same place, May 13, 1887. 
The American line of his ancestry on his father’s side was as follows: Samuel,' the 
founder, born in England, May, 1608, who arrived in Plymouth, Oct. 29, 1630, and 
died 1685 ; Caleb,? of Swansey, born 1672, died 1747 ; Caleb,® born 1721, died 1752 ; 
Benjamin,* of Boston, Feb. 19, 1743, died Aug. 11, 1817; Caleb,> of Shrewsbury, 
Mass., born May 27, 1784, died Feb. 22, 1859; Robert Henry,* the subject of this 
sketch, born, as above, Sept. 27, 1812. His mother was Caroline Gay, born in 
Boston, April 4, 1792. 

Samuel Eddy, the American founder, was the son of Rev. William Eddy, A.M., 
Vicar of St. Dunstan’s Church, Cranbrook, in the County of Kent, Eng., from 1589 
to 1616. A brother of the founder, John, also came to this country and settled in 
Watertown in 1633. a 

Robert Henry Eddy was united in marriage, Dec. 24, 1851, with Annie God- 
dard Pickering, daughter of John Knight Pickering, of Portsmouth, N. H., who 
survives him. 

We cannot do better than copy word for word a brief sketch of a portion of his 
life, which he himself prepared for the Historic Genealogical Society in 1873, at the 
time when he became a member of it. ‘I was educated in Boston, partly at the 
English High School, and subsequently studied architecture with the late Asher 
Benjamin, architect, after which was a student at civil engineering with the late 
Loammi Baldwin, of Charlestown, Mass. Was engaged in the building of the Dry 
Dock at Charlestown Navy Yard, and also on the Middlesex and Merrimac River 
Canals ; and afterwards, at the early age of twenty-one years, was chosen engineer 
of the Kast Boston Company, and laid out ard surveyed East Boston, built wharves, 
bridges, roads and other improvements there. In 1838 and ’9 I visited Europe for 
the purpose of seeing and examining the great engineering works in Great Britain 
and on the continent. With Elie de Beaumont I was present at the afternoon sit- 
ting of the French Institute at Paris, when Arago, the president, announced the 
discovery of the Daguerreotype. I was the only American there.’’ 

At a later period he became a Solicitor of Patents, and he claimed to be the first 
who established that form of business in this country. In 1873 he retired from this 
profession with a handsome property. Mr. Eddy left liberal bequests to this society 
and other public institutions. 





BOOK NOTICES. 


Tus Eprtor requests persons sending books for notice to state, for the information of 
readers, the price of each book, with the amount to be added for postage when sent by 
mail. 


Life, Journals and Correspondence of Rev. Manasseh Cutler, LL.D. By his grand- 
children, Witu1ram Parker Curier and Juuia Perkins Cutter. Cincinnati: 
Robert Clarke & Co. 1888. Two volumes. Vol. 1, pp. (524; Vol. 2, pp. 495. 
Price $5. 

These volumes are a contribution to American biography and history of perma- 
nent value. In the latter respect they take rank as a text book, and = such, their 
publication at this juncture is timely ; that is, their publication could not well have 
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been postponed. An earlier publication, or at least ly cwopge would have been 
fortunate. Dr. Cutler died in 1823. Much concerning him, which then and in the 
immediately following years would have been available in the reminiscences of his 
contemporaries, is irrecoverably lost. 

But now, a century after the date of the most notable achievement in his career, 
this record appears, throwing a clear light upon the particular epoch and contribu- 
ting in a very direct way to a fit centennial commemoration. That achievement was 
the propitious initiation of the settlement of the great Northwestern territory, a 
settlement which from the point of its humble beginning on the Ohio River in 1788 
has extended across the continent in an ever-broadening pathway. While, indeed 
Dr. Cutler had no prevision of this vast sweep of the potential principles embodied 
through his urgency, and in part by his suggestion, in the scheme of settlement 
which took shape at Marictta, Ohio, April 7, 1788, and while certain details of that 
scheme may not appear in the later settlements, there is throughout a unity and 
homogeneity. 

These volumes contain the evidence that his name is fairly entitled to the renown 
thus suggested. Others had a share in the enterprise; but his intelligence, firm- 
ness, perseverance and diplomatic skill secured its safe conduct at the critical stage. 
The key note to this part of the historical narrative appears in this declaration of 
the authors of the volumes: ‘‘ This systematic occupation of the heart of the 
great republic marks as distinctively the landing at Marietta, on April 7, 1788, of 
the founders of the central empire, as the landing at Plymouth or Jamestown set 
the historical landmarks of civilization on the Atlantic seaboard.” 

The whole story adds another to the list of ‘* romances’’ as some may say, 
** providences "’ as others would say, which appear on the pages of our country’s 
history. These volumes explain how it happened that in the first settlement of the 
Northwest territory, the land was laid out in contiguous townships; that 640 acres 
in each was set apart for religious purposes, 640 for schools, and in the whole, 2340 
for a university; that slavery was furever prohibited; that good faith with the 
Indians and the taking of their lands only by purchase were provided for; that all 
navigable waters, and the carrying places between them, were made highways for- 
ever, free to all the citizens of the United States, without tax or impost; that all 
this was put into the fundamental law which went prior to the deed of purchase; 
that in this bottom deed the United States is grantor in the capacity of a national 
sovereign, solely, and not conjointly asso many State sovereigns; and, finally, how 
it was that all this was carried by the vote, as States, of eight of the thirteen, all 
that were represented in that duy’s session of Congress, five of these being slave 
States, viz.: Delaware, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia. 

On the eve of complete success, Dr. Cutler was overcome by despair, Congress 
being, as he thought, slow. In this mood he made a social call on Dr. Samuel 
Holton, then representative of Massachusetts, as he had been from 1778, one year 
excepted. Dr. Cutler notes the visit in his diary, saying: 

“I told the Doctor (Holton) [ thought it in vain to wait longer, and should 
certainly leave the city the next day. He cried out on my impatience, said if I ob- 
tained my purpose in a month (rom that time 1 should be far more expeditious than 
was common in getting much smaller matters through Congress; that it was of 
freat magnitude, for it far exceeded any private contract ever made befure in the 

nited States; that if I should fail now [ ought still to pursue the matter, for I 
should most certainly obtain the object l wished. ‘To comfort me, he assured me 
that it was impossible for him to conceive by what kind of address I had so soon 
and so warmly engaged the attention of Congress; for since he had been a member 
of that body, he assured me upon his honor, that he never knew so much attention 
paid to any one person who made application to them on any kind of business, nor 
did he ever know them more pressing to bring it to a close. He could not have 
supposed that any three men from New England, even of the first character, could 
have accomplished so much in so short a time.” 

This may be permitted to stand as the verdict of a competent contemporary, 
though Dr. Cutler adds the disclaimer: ‘* ‘This, I believe, was mere flattery, 
though it was delivered with a very serious air; but it gave me some consolation.” 

The first merit of these volumes is, that they furnish distinct outlines for a true 
chapter of the history of the United States as yet unwritten in any adequate form, 
and that after a long and unmerited obscurity they bring visibly into the front, 
where he properly belongs, a first class character and national benefactor. 
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Their second merit, in a historical point of view, is in the contribution which the 
diary and correspondence make to our knowledge of events, persons, phases of 
public opinion, social characteristics, state of science and the arts and the to; 
graphical condition of the New England and Middle States—particularly the for- 
mor— daring the Doctor’s active life, including therein the important period of the 

volution. 

Third in the order of enumeration is the biographical merit of the volumes, 
though their charm and readableness in this particular will cause many to reckon 
this first. Incomplete as the biographical facts are, through loss of data by fire and 
otherwise, they suffice to portray clearly a most interesting and able man, one whose 
traits as thus disclosed are a continual reminder of Dr. Franklin. The marked 
dissimilarity in these two, who were so nearly brothers in the spirit, is in point of 
theology. Dr. Cutler was a Calvinist, or, as perhaps the distinguished professor 
emeritus of Andover would say, he was ‘* Calvinistical.’”’ One of the most in- 
structive and valuable entries in the diary is that giving an account of Dr. Cutler’s 
visit to the sage of Philadelphia, who was then living in the retirement of his old 


age. 

Sr. Cutler’s predominant intellectual trait was an aptitude for science. Yet one 
hesitates a little in saying this, so versatile was he and so equal in his various 
abilities. His fidelity to ‘‘ the duty which stands next’’ hides in a degree his 
loyalty to the real mistress of his heart. His dutics comprised at different times 
those of a parish minister, a physician, a representative in the Legislature and in 
Congress, a founder of the new State west of the Alleghenies, chaplain of different 
regiments in the Continental army, farmer in Essex County, teacher of an academy, 
merchant and lawyer at Martha’s Vineyard, leader in the home politics and social 
life of Ipswich Hamlet, member of learned and philanthropical societies; but 
whenever an interval occurs in all this, away he goes swiftly on a tangent in pur- 
suit of science. 

To the youth of this period of ‘‘ interviews,”’ ‘‘ personals’’ and ‘‘ pen pictures,” 
it will be incredible that so great a man should thus apparently have béen ignored 
and permitted almost to subside into oblivion. How long that retrogressiun con- 
tinued, and the extent of it, are clearly and faithfully shown in two articles relating 
to Manasseh Cutler, written by Dr. W. F. Poole, one of which appeared in the 
Register of April, 1873, and the other in the North American Review for April 
1876. ‘These were a revelation to the historical reading public of that day. an 
were the beginning of a revival of Dr. Cutler's fame, which the publication of these 
memoirs, and the forthcoming commemorations in Ohio, will not fail to restore to 
its rightful and permanent place. For he was known and appreciated by his illustrious 
contemporaries. Marked social attention and honor were paid him on person 
a by Washington, by Mrs. Washington, both during the lifetime of her 

usband and afterwards, by Franklin, Lafayette, John Adams, Jefferson, Madison, 
Monroe and a host of lesser dignitaries, of which experiences glimpses are given in 
the diary and correspondence. A portrait of the Doctor and a view of his church 
and parsonage are the illustrations. 

By Daniel W. Baker, Esq., of Boston, Mass. 


The Study of History in American Colleges and Universities. By Hersert B. 
Apaws, Ph.D., Associate Professor of History in the Johns Hopkins University. 
Washington: Government Printing Office, 1887. 8vo. paper, pp. 299. With 
Illustrations. Circular of Information, No. 2, 1887. Bureau of Education. 

Royal Historical Society. The Teaching of Historyin Schools. An Address delivered 
Oct. 22, 1887. By Oscar Brownina, F. R. Hist.S. Together with a Report of 
the Conference on the teaching of History in Schools. London: Longmans, 
Green & Co.,and New York: 15 East 16th Street, 1887. Price one shilling, 


Syo. paper, pp. 20. 

‘** History is a narrative of past events.’”? Such was the bald and incomplete 
definition of this important study furnished to the scholars of our common schools 
forty yearsago. A letter in the firstof these pamphlets defines history as ‘‘ simply 
the record of human experience.’’ A still better definition is that ‘ history is 
philosophy teaching by example.’’ Yet none of these definitions, however terse and 
expressive, so fully — this study in such a way as to sufficiently impress the 
mind of the reader with the grandeur, the significance and the scope of this great 
subject. A wider and more satisfactory explanation would seem to be that history 
is a description of the rise, progress and ultimate condition of states, rulers and people, 
presented in such a manner as to teach us what evils to avoid and what benefits to 
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adopt in the records of the past. It may not pony 2 be called a chart of civil- 
ization, showing the progressive stages of man from barbarism to the highest 
culture. It is a guide to the actions, motives and policy of the public men of past 
ages. It illustrates the advancement of science, the institution of law, the improve- 
ment of religion, the encouragement of humanity, philanthropy and morality, the 
pope of discovery by which a more thorough knowledge of the remote quarters of 
the world is gained, and the securing of the rights, liberties and privileges of the 
people. It actsas the motive power of human progress, and whether advancing 
with railroad speed or the slower action of the stage-coach, its movement, with but 
one exception (the destruction of the Western Roman Empire, from the effect of 
which it took Europe centuries to recover) has been ever onward in the right direc- 
tion. Its lessons appeal with equal force to individual as well as to national life, 
tending to the prevention of vice and the promotion of virtue. It is at once a 
mirror of past life and a great object lesson for the better life of the future. 

For these reaso g* if for no others, should the study of history in all its depart- 
ments, ethnology, archeology, biography, chronology, genealogy and other forms 
and branches, be fostered, encouraged and in every way promoted by all of our 
institutions of learning. The first of the works under notice describes the methods 
of historical study adopted in many of the American colleges—Harvard, Yale, 
Columbia, Cornell, Johns Hopkins and Michigan Universities as well as the female 
colleges of Vassar, Wellesley, Smith and Bryn Mawr. About forty pages of the 
work are devoted to the system of historical instruction at Harvard, including notices 
of Professors Sparks, Bowen, Torrey, Felton, Gurney and Adams and their methods. 
It is a matter of Some surprise that Harvard, the oldest and best endowed of all 
American universities, should have had no organized department of history for the 
first two centuries of its existence, and that the first professorship in history was not 
instituted till 1839 with Professor Jared Sparks in the chair, to whom this great 
study owes its first prominent development. A complete list of the presidents of 
Harvard with the length of their terms of service and their ages when elected is given 
on page 15; the longest in service being President Edward Holyoke, 32 years, from 
1737 to 1769. The efforts of Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge to promote the study of 
history are favorably mentioned, and high praise is awarded to Mr. Justin Winsor 
for his admirable management of the library. 

The description of historical study at Yale includes the systems of Professors 
Wheeler and Dexter. That at Columbia contains an extended sketch of the life and 
methods of Professor Franz Lieber, who is mentioned in the highest terms. 
Professors Vardill, Anthon, McVickar and Burgess are also favorably mentioned. 
It is a fact worthy of notice that Columbia College was the first in this country to 
institute a professorship of history. This was in 1775, when John Vardill was made 
** professor of history and languages.’? The study of history in the great west, 
which is this year to celebrate the centennial of its first settlement, is exemplified 
in an account of Michigan University, one of the oldest of the western collegiate 
institutions. In this university is exhibited a rare spirit of toleration by the fact 
that six of the original professorships were given to the Roman Catholic bishop of 
the then territory of Michigan, Gabriel Richard. A description of the life and 
services of Professors Andrew D. White and Charles Kendall Adams appears in 
this chapter. In the description of Cornell University a sketch of its founder, Hon. 
Ezra Cornell, is presented, and the labors of professors A. D. White and C. K. 
Adams before noticed who had become successively presidents of this institution, 
together with those of James Anthony Froude (who lectured here) and Professors 
Goldwin Smith, William C. Russell, William D. Wilson, George W. Greene, 
Moses U. Tyler and Herbert Tuttle, are honorably mentioned. ‘The sixth chapter is 
devoted to the system of historical instruction at Johns Hepkins University. These 
six colleges are probably selected as examples of the best institutions for historic 
culture in the country ; yet one is tempted to inquire why Brown University, one of 
the oldest and most prominent of collegiate institutions, was omitted. The seventh 
chapter gives a brief account of the four colleges for women before mentioned. 
The eighth chapter is a general essay on American history in schools, colleges and 
universities, by Francis Newton Thorpe, Ph.D., in which defects are pointed out 
and suggestions for improvement given. ‘The ninth is a short chapter in which an 
account of the study of history and political science in the Washington High School 
by E. R. L. Gould, Ph.D., is presented. The work concludes with a series 
statistical tables by Col. Carroll D. Wright, in which the principal facts relating to 
the study of history in American colleges are exhibited. ‘The illustrations consist of 
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representations of the interiors of libraries and lecture rooms. The work shows in 
its preparation much judgment, care and labor. 

There left myself so little space that I cannot speak as it deserves of the smaller of 
these pamphlets, which is a short essay on historical culture in the English public 
schools, in which the subject is treated in an intelligent manner by Mr. Browning. 
The author urges, with much propriety, the importance of the study of uni- 
versal history and the study of political science. He protests with some justice 

inst treating omy | in a picturesque or topical manner, his reasoning being 
t it is not so much the event that should be impressed on the mind of the pupi 
as the effect and consequence of the event. His statement that ‘‘ many of the most 
striking scenes in history never took place ’’ is perhaps a little too broadly made. 
In regard to historical authors Mr. Browning very justly recommends the study of 
Gibbon as necessary to a thorough historical education. 
By Oliver B. Stebbins, Esq., of South Boston. 


The History of Milton, Mass., 1640 to 1887. Edited by A. K. Txxtx. 8vo. pp. 
682. Price $3 cloth, $4 half-morocco. For sale by Messrs. Clarke & Carruth, 
Boston, Mass. 

Milton is for many reasons one of the most interesting towns in Massachusetts, 
and it is well that its history has been written before all the elder inhabitants, in 
whose memories old traditions and facts lie stored, have passed away. This history 
covers a great deal of ground and treats of many subjects. First in every sense 
comes what might be called the natural history of the town ; the rare beauty of its 
situation between sea shore and country; its river to which,the Charles pays 
tribute; its Blue Hills which give a name to the State they adorn: the unrivalled 
beauty of the views from its various heights; its quarries, its water power and 
its flora. The Indian life in the town, including the settlement of Punkapoag, is 
noticed ; and letters are given from Dr. J. Hammond Trumbull explaining the mean- 
ing of the Indian name, Unquetyquisset, and settling the origin of the name Massa- 
chusetts. An account follows of the early inhabitants of Dorchester, who settled 
on the south of the river before the incorporation, with an ancient plan showing the 
location of their grants, and the first tax lists. There are notices of several of the 
old families, and of some of the more distinguished inhabitants, as Gov. Hutchinson, 
Gov. Belcher, Rev. Joseph Emerson, Rev. Samuel Man, Rev. Peter Thacher, Gov. 
Robbins, Gen. Sumner, &c. There are chapters on old houses and landmarks, on 
highways and byways, and in connection with these last is a most excellent his- 
torical map showing all the old houses and roads ; all the roads being dated, and 
the earlier ones so carefully distinguished that they can he detected at once. A 
chapter on ‘‘ First Things ’’ claims for Milton several useful inventions or ‘* intro- 
ductions ’’ besides the railway, paper mill, chocolate mill and grist mill which have 
always been allowed to her. A recent reviewer speaks of the Grist Mill as 
belonging to Milton ‘* by construction ”’ only, as it is on the Dorchester side of the 
river; but as it was set off to Milton by the original act of incorporation in 1662, 
has always been and still is, taxed in that town, it seems as if Milton’s claim might 
be regarded as more than a constructive one. 

The famous Suffolk resolves are given in full, the only satisfactory thing to do in 
such cases. In a monumental work like a town history space should not be con- 
sidered in comparison with the preservation in completeness and under one cover af 
all important documents. The chapter on the proceedings relating to small-pox in 
1809 will probably be a surprise to all but the very few who have seen the now rare 
lee ono which was printed and sereien orks | the town at the time. We would 
gladly have seen the whole proceedings reprin The History of Milton Cemetery 
is reprinted with some alterations from a pamphlet issued several years ago; and 
the military record of the town has of course a good deal of space devoted to it, with 
a notice of Capt. Samuel Wadsworth, killed at Sudbury. ‘There is also a very 
amusing account, hitherto unpublished, of a letter written to Gov. Hutchinson b 
some of his Milton neighbors on his departure for England, and the way in whic 
the town ‘‘ took them to ‘l'ask ”’ forit! Rev. Peter Thacher’s diary is printed for 
the first time, but unfortunately its owner ‘* has seen fit’ to withhold parts of it. 
Rev. Dr. Teele, the Editor as he modestly calls himself, claims as discoveries the 
following, among others :— 

1. The probability that the First-Meeting House was on Milton Hill. 

2. The fact that a ministerial house was built on the Robert Vose lot in 1663. 

3. The fact that the tract of land in the southwest part of the town, about 340 
acres, was obtained from Braintree in 1754. 
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The illustrations, which are numerous, are extremely , and the maps, though 
small, are clear and distinct. The History was printed in accordance with a vote 
of the Town in 1884, appointing Albert K. Teele, James M. Robbins, Charles Breck, 
and Edmand J. Baker a committee for procuring the writing and publishing the 
History. Mr. Robbins died while the work was in progress, but not before he had 
examined and approved the first nine chapters of the book. 

By Miss Emma F. Ware of Milton, Mass. 


How to write the History of a Family. A Guide for the Genealogist. By W. P. 

Lf oe M.A., B.C.L. Boston: Cupples & Hurd. 12mo. pp. vi.+206. 

ice $2. 

We have rarely passed two or three hours more agreeably or profitably than in 
perusing this book, which not only contains a great many important and useful 
suggestions to the compiler of a family history, but very valuable lists of the 
numerous sources from which genealogical matter is to be obtained in England 
with much information as to the means of getting at these sources, whether printed 
or manuscript. The chapters on the surname, heraldry, kinship and systems of 
genealogy alone are sufficient to entitle the author to the thanks of every true 
genealogist, and yet these chapters, full of much needed instruction and common 
sense directions as they are, precede others of still more value, and which none but 
an experienced, practical and scholarly gerry cw could have written. Mr, 
Phillimore shows that he is well acquainted with the methods of investigation in 
America; and his familiarity with our prominent publications and standard authori- 
ties will attract the attention of the er, Inillustrating the ‘* Register method ”’ 
he introduces a perses of the pedigree of Dean, as published in the Recisrer for 
1883, showing the descent of its present editor. He acknowledges in his preface 
indebtedness to Mr. Henry F. Waters, the Society’s agent in England, and to other 
well known and accomplished genealogists. 

It is a ‘consummation deyoutly to be wished”? that every author of a —_ 
history might be able to follow the plan which Mr. Phillimore outlines, as it woul 
result in a most thorough and complete work, but we fear that often a lack of 
means, if not of material, will render this impracticable. On page 59 it is sug- 
gested that it is well to give a list of books and records examined without result, 
as well as of those from which matter was obtained ; the only objection to this is, 
that it is possible that some clue might escape the most patient investigator, which 
by chance another would find. If a person proposes to write the history of a family, 
we can think of no better preparation for him than to read carefully Mr. Phillimore’s 
book, which will be of the greatest assistance to all such, both in the old world and 
the new. There is a good index, and the print is excellent. 

By George K. Clarke, LL.B., of Needham, Mass. 


Papers of the California Historical Society. Vol. 1. Part II. History of the College 
of California. By Samuen H. Wittzy,D.D. San Francisco: California Histori- 
cal Society. 1887. Paper. 8vo. pp. 440. 

The author of this valuable history of the career of the College of California 
now merged in the University of California, was from the very start an earnest and 
persistent worker in the cause to which he gave so large a share of his attention 
and influence. Himself a graduate of Dartmouth, he was fully equipped for the 
task ; yet, not content with his own ideas, he sought and received competent advice 
from the east, prominent among which was that of Rev. Dr. William M. Rogers, 
of Boston; Rey. og J Durant, the first professor in the College; Rev. Dr. 
Bushnell, of Hartford, Conn. ; and the Society for the Promotion of Collegiate and 
Theological Education in the West. 

How labors were expended, the prepacitosy school started, various sites examined, 
funds sought and secured, the college chartered, officered and opened, young men 
educated and graduated, the public instructed through the press, other. depart- 
ments crystallized in the college town, till the University evolved, is delightfully 


told in these pages of Dr. Willey, who forgets not the historic duty of a list of the, 


members, of the board of trustees, of the faculty and teachers, of its uates and 
those upon whom honorary degrees were conferred. It is a remarkable record for 
fifteen years, 1855-1870. 

The appendix is devoted to a series of able, instructive and important papers, 
consisting of commencement, anniversary and association orations from eminent 
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men, a poem from Bret Harte, a list of resident graduates in the State of various 
colleges throughout the United States, and a copious index. The first part of this 
volume was noticed by us last July. 

By George A. Gordon, A.M., of Somerville, Mass. 


The Cavaliers and Roundheads of Barbados, 1650-1652. With some Account of the 
Early History of Barbados. By N. Darneut Davis. “ Argosy ’’ Press: George- 
town, British Guiana. 1887. 8vo. pp. viii.+261. 

In a previous issue of this periodical, January, 1885, a short review of a sketch 
bearing the above title was presented to our readers, and the author, profiting by 
the accumulations of additional material, has expanded his first narrative to the 
larger proportions of a bound volume of nearly three hundred pages. The author, 
Mr. Darnell Davis, is an officer in Her Majesty’s customs service at Georgetown, 
Demerara, British Guiana, and he brings to this work the talents of an expert an- 
tiquary, as we have before had occasion to speak of his archeological labors. The 
writer is cognizant of his constant and valuable contributions to the history of 
the colonial possessions of England on the Atlantic Coast as they have appeared 
in local publications, and also aware of his generous assistance to American 
students in respect to questions of mutual interest to these islands and the set- 
tlement of New England. The relations which existed between these colonial pos- 
sessions during the sixteenth century were more intimate than is generally suppos- 
ed, and the volume before us brings this out in several ways. ‘These islands were 
often but the stepping stones for emigrants bound for New England—often they 
became prolonged abiding places. The subject of the volume is sufficiently indi- 
cated by the title, and the author, with a mine of references at his command to for- 
tify his position, describes in an interesting narrative the varying fortunes of the 
two political factions in Barbados during the troublous times of the civil war. In 
that remote colony party spirit ran as high as in the old country, and each side 
made as much of their turn in power as their leaders did at the scene of action in 
England, and the author easily carries the reader through to the end by his grace- 
ful style of telliag historical facts. ee 

The typographical appearance and press-work of the book is most excellent, and 
with its uncut edges and ample margins is pleasant for a book-lover to behold. 
So many valuable , satan are quoted and citations given, that it seems strange 
there should be no index, which would much enhance the value of the book, for it 
must become a reference book for future gleaners in this field. 

By Charles E. Banks, M.D., of Portland, Me. 


The First Epic of Our Country, by the Poet Conquistador of New Mezico, Captain 
Gaspar de Villayréd. By Joan Gamar Suga. 8vo. pp. 16. 

Oration on the Death of Gen. George Washington. Addressed to the Catholic Con- 
gue of St. Mary’s Church of Albany. By the Rev. Marraew O’Brien, 

astor of the Same. For February 22, 1800, the day appointed by Congress. 

From the Alpany ‘‘ Gazette,’”’ February 27, 1800. 8vo. pp. 8. 

Account of the Voyage of the Ursulines to New Orleans in 1727. Translated by 
Joun Gitmary Saea. From the edition of the Original Manuscript printed in 
Shea’s Cramoisy Series, 1829. 8vo. pp. 14. 

Decreta Concilii Provincialis. Oregonensis I. Sancti Pauli habita diebus, 28-29 
Februarii et 1 Martii, 1848. 8vo. pp. 7. 

A glance at the four titles enumerated above will furnish tangible evidence that 
Dr. Shea, who for the past thirty years has been the great historical student in the 
field of Roman Catholic literature, is still doing yeoman service in his chosen field. 
No words can add to the reputation he has made already as a careful andintelligent 
recorder of events relating to the establishment of the Roman hierarchy in America. 
These four tracts are contributions he makes to that history, and they are not only 
valuable as records, but interesting for perusal. This is particularly so with the 
** Account of the Voyage of the Ursulines to New Orleans in 1727,’’ an early jour- 
nal of a transatlantic pilgrimage. The “ First Epic of Our eee by Captain 
Gaspar de Villagra, a descriptive poem of thirty-four cantos, published in 1610, 


and relating in Castilian measures the Conquest of New Mexico. The sermon by 
Rev. Matthew O’Brien, D.D., on the ‘* Death of George Washington,” is a 
patriotic tribute to the first president. 

By Charles E, Banks, M.D., of Portland, Me. 
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A History of the Establishment of Diplomatic Relations with Persia. Marietta, 
Ohio: E. R. Alderman & Sons, Printers. 1887. 8vo. pp. 55. 


This work is ‘‘ compiled mainly from the official records and communications of the 
United States Government and from contemporary writings.’’ In 1880, when the 
Koords invaded Persia, though there was then a treaty between that country and 
the United States, we had no diplomatic relations with it. The American Presby- 
terian Board of Foreign Missions had for some time a mission station at Oroomiah, 
a point attacked by the Koords. ae the missionaries were not molested by 
the invaders, this fact excited the hostility of the Persians. The Hon. Rufus R. 
Dawes, a member elect of the 47th Congress, whose sister, the wife of the Rev. Dr. 
J. H. Shedd, was with her husband, a missionary at Oroomiah, wrote on the 20th 
of November, 1880, to Mr. Evarts, the Secretary of State at Washington, requesting 
that measures for the protection of the missionaries be taken. The British govern- 
ment was asked to extend its good offices in behalf of our countrymen, which was 
readily granted. ° 

In February, 1882, two months after Mr. Dawes took his seat in Congress, he in- 
troduced a resolution of inquiry on the subject of diplomatic relations with Persia, 
and subsequently brought forward a bill to establish such relations. It met with 
obstacles, but Mr. Dawes pursued the matter with ‘persistency, and overcoming 
many obstacles, had the satisfaction of seeing in August, 1882, the bill passed by 
Congress and signed by the President. The first minister to Persia under this 
act was Hon. Samuel G. W. Benjamin, who has since published two works on 
Persia. 

The work before us contains letters and other documents, giving a particular 
history of this interesting subject. Mr. Dawes has prefixed this address to his 
children : ‘‘ It has seemed desirable that the records and papers here published 
should be placed in your hands in compact and durable form. ‘The principal labor 
in preparing the papers has been assumed by your Mother.” 


Life of Amos A. Lawrence, with extracts from his Diary and Correspondence. By 
his son Wituram Lawrence. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


1888. 8vo. pp. x.+289. Price $1.50. 


This volume is an interesting and well-written memoir of an esteemed and 
prominent citizen, who while wanting as a business man of marked ability and 
unswerving integrity the reputation of his father and uncles, was characterized by 

atriotism, public spirit, and an unselfish interest in the welfare of others, In his 
hood he spent some years at the old homestead of the Lawrences, in Groton, and 
had a love of nature and of country life, which he Feet throughout all his 
active and useful career. Graduating at Harvard University in 1835, he then re- 
solved, as his journal records, to be a merchant, but at the same time to be some- 
thing more, and in the midst of many responsibilities and cares he was always read 
to give his time, as well as his means, to the sustaining of worthy institutions, a) 
to the furtherance of beneficent purposes. The chapters relating to the great struggle 
in Kansas between freedom and slavery are of historical value, and Mr. Lawrence, as 
treasurer of the Massachusetts Emigrant Aid Association, did as much, if not more 
than any other individual to place Kansas in the list of tree states, often supplying 
thousands of dollars to save the cause from failure, and devoting all his energies to 
it. In recognition of his services, the city of Lawrence, in Kansas, was named for 
him, and the people of that state would gladly have shown him other honors. 
Conservative by nature, he was ever ready to use all lawful and honorable means to 
accomplish what he believed the best interests of the country demanded, but man- 
fully withstood whatever was unlawful, and disloyal to the constitution. During 
the war Mr. Lawrence took an active part in public affairs, and did all in his power 
for the preservation of the Union by assisting in the raising of troops, and in many 
other ways. He was the founder of Lawrence University in Wisconsin, and an 
early benefactor of the Episcopal Theological School at bridge, to which he 
presented the fine building known as Lawrence Hall, with the land on which it 
stands. The erection of Memorial Hall at Harvard eye | was due largely to 
his efforts, and with his brother William he built the Church of Our Saviour at 
Longwood. Limited space will not permit us to refer to his many other es works, 
nor to the events of his amiable private life. We cannot close this brief notice 


without mentioning that the memoir contains numerous extracts from his Journal, 
which he kept from boyhood, and that these add much to the interest of the book. 
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The volume is enriched with two portraits of Mr. Lawrence, and with views of 
several buildings, and it is hardly necessary to say that it is admirably printed, and 
presents an attractive appearance. 

Mr. William Lawrence has most ably and faithfully discharged his filial duty as 
the ay oy of his worthy father. 

By George Kuhn Clarke, LL.B., of Needham, Mass. 


Proceedings of the Thirty-Fifth Annual Meeting of the State Historical Society of 
Wisconsin. With the Thirty-Fourth Annual Report of the Executive Committee, 
and Prof. James D. Butler’s Memorial Address on Alexander Mitchell. Madison, 
Wis.: Democrat Printing Company. 1888. 8vo. pp. 65. With a portrait of 
Hon. Alexander Mitchell. 

The Wisconsin Historical Society is one of the most active and successful histori- 
eal societies in this country. Its library now contains 60,722 volumes and 62,727 
pamphlets, gathered in thirty-four years. The Society has long made a specialty 
of collecting western newspapers and historical manuscript relating to the west. 
The number of bound volumes of news | ee of all kinds in the library is 5,240. 
A new department has been instituted < uring the last year, that of Wisconsin 
authorship, and an effort has been made to collect the works of natives and resi- 
dents of that State, in order to form ‘a permanent ee of the products of 
Wisconsin intellect.”” This project has met with remarkable success. 

The State of Wisconsin now furnishes the Society accommodations for its library 
in the State Capitol, but as that building cannot be enlarged without marring its 
umes, the executive committee of the Society look toa not far distant future when 
their collections will need to be housed in a separate building fitted especially 
for their uses, and not dependent on the bounty of the State. ‘* The hopes of the 
Society,’’ they say, ‘‘ should set strongly in the direction of adequate endowment 
by private munificence, that we may be hetter enabled to serve the public by ceasing 
to be a pensioner on its bounty.’”? They state that ‘‘ public benefactions of this 
character have been peculiarly numerous throughout the United States during 
1887,’’ and cite many examples in different parts of the Union, among-them those 
of three members of the Society that publishes the Rucisrer, namely, James Phinne 
Baxter, to the Maine Historical Society and the Portland Public Library ; Frederic 
H. Rindge, to the City of Cambridge ; and Jonas G. Clark, to the Clark Univer- 
sity at Worcester. e hope that the Wisconsin Historical Society will before long 
have a building of its own adequate to its present and prospective wants, and that 
it will continue to add to its historical treasures in the same ratio as in the past, and 
even greater. 


Southern Historical Society Papers, Vol. XV. Paroles of the Army of Northern 
Virginia, R. E. Lee, General Confederate States Army, Commanding, Surrendered 
at Appomattor Court-house, April 9, 1865, to Lieutenant General U. S. Grant, 
Commanding Armies of the United States. Now first printed — the duplicate 
originals im the Archives of the Southern Historical Society. ited, with Intro- 
duction, by R. A. Brock, Secretary of the Southern Historical Society, Richmond, 
Va. Published by the Society. 1887. 8vo. pp. 508. 

The place in human history occupied by the Confederate States was earned by the 
achievements of its soldiers. However wise was its statesmanship, its legislation 
or its jurisprudence, the interest of mankind has centred upon the gallant and 
heroic career of its armies, and there it will remain. Most opportune and worthy 
is this handsomely and plainly printed volume, placing upon record the names of 
the final actors in the momentous struggle and the several positions they each held. 
As the noble families of England trace their descent from the roll of Battle Abbey, 
so future generations at the South will point, with proud satisfaction, to the name 
of their ancestor on this parole list. 

In the Secretary of the Southern Historical Society, Mr. R. A. Brock, the com- 
aegee as he modestly terms it, secured the service of an accomplished editor, who 

as added to the dry and barren character of such long lists an introduction 
explanatory of the history of the Parole, and the events immediately preceding and 
succeeding the surrender; foot notes, where needed, give intelligent explanation, 
and a copious index, itself of ten closely printed pages, crowns the work. Noli 

of works on the late war can be complete without this volume, which we commend 

to historical students as valuable for its reliability and accuracy. 

By George A. Gordon, A.M., of Somerville, Mass. 
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Memorial of James Thompson, of Charlestown, Mass., 1630-1642, and Woburn, 
Mass., 1642-1682 ; and of Eight Generations of his Descendants. By Rev. Lgan- 
DER THompson, A.M. Boston: Press of L. Barta & Co. 1887. 8vo. pp. 246. 
For sale by the Thompson Memorial Association, E. E. Thompson, Sec’y, Wo- 
burn, Mass. Price $3. 

The Thompson Memorial is a history of one branch of this quite common name, 
The immigrant James Thompson was one of the earliest settlers and a member of 
the first board of selectmen of the town of Woburn. His son Jonathan Thompson 
was the first male school teacher employed under the authority of the town ; and 
Woburn’s most distinguished native, and the most eminent member of the family, 
is Benjamin Thompson, Count Rumford. This celebrated man was born in Wo- 
burn, March 26, 1753, and died in Paris, France, August 21, 1814. His birth-place, 
still a in that part of the town known as North Woburn, was 2 age we by 
the Rumford Historical Association, organized in 1877, and is now the depository 
of a library and whatever illustrates his career or times. 

Other members of this essentially Woburn family of Thompsons have been dis- 
tinguished and useful citizens—notably Samuel Thompson, uire, who died in 
Woburn, August 17, 1820, aged 88 ; chronicler, soldier, deacon, public officer, land- 
surveyor and magistrate ; much employed in his day on important town and state 
business, and a man of extensive local influence. His numerous papers and manu- 
scripts, still preserved, are a mine of information. [See Recisrer, xxxiv. 397-401. 

Tlie style of the work isa model of literary excellence: its plan is simple an 
clear, and is well adapted to the narrative style of composition adopted, which adds 
greatly to its interest to the average reader. Another improvement in this work 
commends itself to genealogists. The expense of publication is shared altogether 
by a family association, and the author is relieved of al! responsibility beyond the 
preparation of his manuscript and overseeing its through the press. 

he book contains 3 puuber of illustrations, 1s well printed and indexed, and 
is a credit to all who have been connected with its publication. 

By William R. Cutter, Librarian of Woburn Public Library. 


Rhode Island Census, 1885. Amos Perry, Superintendent of the Census. Provi- 

dence: E. L. Freeman & Son. 1887. 8vo. pp. 649. 

Those who use this book will find here all the statistics that one expects to find 
in such reports. The tables and observations concerning the De ropes manufac- 
tures, agriculture, fisheries and vital statistics of Rhode Islan show that Mr. Perry 
has done this part of his work in the most thorough and conscientious manner. No 
one will fail to find here all the information on these subjects that is required. But 
they will find much more. One of the most striking additions to the usual census re- 
ports is that relating to the history and topography of the state. ‘‘ The superintend- 
ent of the Census,”’ ‘ur. Perry informs us, ‘ is required to furnish such an account of 
the natural features of the state and of its historical events as will throw light on 
the statistical tables given in subsequent pages. ‘This is doubtless because certain 
natural features and historical events have a direct bearing on the results that ap- 
pear in the tables, and should therefore be brought to view in connection with them. 
As we should not try to understand the social and industrial statistics of a foreign 
country without the lights of geography and history, we are not dis to try the 
experiment at home. The hills, valleys, streams and waterfalls; the climate, soil 
and ample harbors, offering various advantages for commerce, agriculture and 
manufactures, as well as its early commercial spirit and enterprises, have exerted 
and will continue to exert a strong influence in determining the character and pol- 
icy of the state.”” As in the purely statistical portion of this volume, so also in his 
report on these other subjects, Mr. Perry has shown industry, fidelity and zeal. 
The book may confidently be referred to as a model Census Report. 


The Founders of Ohio. Brief Sketches of the Forty-Eight Pioneers, who under 
Command of General Rufus Putnam landed at the mouth of Muskingum River 
on the Seventh of April, 1788, and commenced the first White Settlement in the 
North- West Territory. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 1886. 8vo. pp. 28. 
The title-page shows the contents of this pamphlet. It gives much information 

that will interest those who attend the centenary commemoration at Marietta on 

the 7th of this month, as well as others who wish to learn the history of the settle- 
ment of the old North-West Territory. 
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A Few Incidents in the Life of Professor James P. Espy. By his niece, Mrs. L. M. 
Moreneap. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co., Printers. 1888. 12mo. pp. 22. 
Prof. Espy’s ‘‘ Theory of Storms ’’ was broached about half a century ago. It 

attracted much attention from the scientific world as well as from the general pub- 

lic, and had an important influence on the study of meteorology. The late Prof. 

Joseph Henry, secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, remarked to Mrs. More- 

head: ‘‘ There is no question in my mind that Prof. Espy should be considered the 

father of the present signal service of the United States, his ‘Theory of Storms ’ 
having led the way to its establishment and present success.”” ‘Lhe book before us 
preserves many interesting incidents in the life of this public benefactor. 


Celebrations of the Thirty-Siath and Thirty-Seventh Anniversaries of the Admission 
of California into the Union, by the Society of California Pioneers, held at Sauce- 
lito, Marin County, September 9, 1886, and at Camp Taylor, Marin County, Sep- 
ee 9, 1887. San neisco: Frank Eastman & Co., Printers. 1887. 8vo. 
pp. 49. 

The proceedings of the Society of California Pioneers at these celebrations, which 
are printed in this pamphlet, are very interesting. At that in 1886 a poem, ** The 
Pioneers of ’49,”’ by Mr. F. E. Cheever, was read by him. In 1887, a poem, ‘‘ Ar- 
gonaut Memories,’’ by Col. G. Douglas Brewerton, was read, and an oration was 
delivered by Hon. Thomas H. Laine. Speeches, banquets and dancing also enliy- 
ened the occasions. : 


Genealogy of the Sharpless Family, descended from John and Jane Sherpless, settlers 
near Chester, Pennsylvania, 1682, together with an Account of the English Ancestry 
of the Family. Compiled by Gitsert Corr. Published for the Family under the 
auspices of the Bicentennial Committee, Philadelphia. 1887. 4to. pp. 1333. 

A History and Genealogy of the Conant Family in England and America, Thirteen 
Generations. 1520-1887. By Freperick OpgLL Conant. Privately printed. 
Portland, Maine. 1887. 8vo. pp. xvi.+640. Price $5.00in cloth, or $5.25 
postpaid. 

Pedigree of Ludlow of Hill Deverill,co. Wilts. Tabular pedigree 163 in. by 214 in. 
Privately printed in 1884. 

A History of the Dorchester Pope Family, 1634-1888. With Sketches of other Popes 
in England and America. By Cuartes Henry Porg. Boston: Published by the 
Author at 79 Franklin St. 1888. 8vo. pp. 340. Price $3.50. 

The Family of John Stone, one of the first Setilers of Guilford, Conn. By Wiit1am 
L. Stong,2d. Albany: Joel Munsell’s Sons. 1888. pp. 184. Price $3. 

The Nicoll Family of Orange County, New York. Sm. 4to. pp. 62. Douglas Taylor, 
Printer, New York. 1886. Privately printed. 

Genealogy of the Andrews of Taunton and Stoughton, Mass., descendants of John 
and Hannah Andrews, of Boston, Massachusetts, 1656 to 1886. Complied by Lieut. 
Grorcz Anprews, U.S. Army, Adjutant of 25th Infantry. 1887. 8vo. pp. 156. 
Price in cloth $1.50, in paper $1.25. 

Ancestry and Descendants of Lewis Dodd and Elizabeth (Baldwin) Dodd. C.C. 
Batpwin, Cleveland, O. 8vo. pp. 11. Privately printed. 1887. 

Pedigree ¥ King, of Salem, Essex County, Mass., 1595-1887. Five Lines of Descent. 
Traced by Rurus Kine. 1887. Tabular Pedigree. 100 copies printed. 

Elder John Prince, of Hull, Mass. A Memorial, Biographical and Genealogical. 
By Grorcs Prince. 12mo. pp. 32. Published by the Author. 1888. 

Descendants of Henry Hutchinson. Compiled by Epuunp D. Barzour. Boston: 
1888. Tabular Pedigree. 

Some Meriams and Their Connection with other Families. By Rurvus N. Merriam, 
Worcester, Mass.: Private, Press of Franklin P. Rice. 1888. 8vo. pp. 52. 

Dart Genealogy. By Wittiam C. Suarrsr. Seymour, Conn.: Record Steam Print. 
1888. 12mo. pp. 16. 

Genealogy of the Jenks Family of Newport, N. H. Compiled by Gzorce E. Jenxs, 
of Concord, N. H. 

Proceedings of the first Munson Family Reunion, held in the City of New Haven, 
Wednesday, August 17, 1887. New Haven: Tuttle, Morehouse & Taylor, 
Printers. 1887. 8vo. pp. 88. 
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Historical Address at the First Munson Family Reunion, August 17, 1887. New 
Haven: Tuttle, Morehouse & Taylor. 1887. 8vo. pp. 56. 


The Early Caldwells, Nottingham, England. By Avcustine Catpwetu. Ipswich, 
Mass. 1888. Broadside 94 in. by 18 in. 


Genealogy of Thomas Pope (1608-1683) and some of his Descendanis. By FrankLIN 
LeonarD Pops. Boston: Press of David Clapp & Son. 1888. 8vo. pp. 22. 


We continue in this number our quarterly notices of recent publications. 

The first book on our list, a bulky volume of over thirteen hundred pages, is on 
the Sharpless family. The American family is descended from John Sharples, 
who settled in Pennsylvania in 1682. One of the earliest gonetiogte printed in 
this country was an account of this family, by Joseph Sharpless, published in 1816. 
The present book is by Gilbert Cope, of West Chester, Pa., an experienced gene- 
alogist, author of several valuable works. The bicentenary of the settlement of 
John Sharples in America, was celebrated at West Chester, Pa., August 24, 
1882, less than six years ago, on which occasion a resolution was passed appointin 
a committee to ‘* prepare and publish a memorial of the event and an extension o 
the genealogy.’ The professional services of Mr. Cope, who ‘*‘ by years of research 
had collected such complete’ genealogical data relating to this family ‘‘ as could 
no where else be found in the state,’’ were engaged for this work, and the volume 
before us is evidence that the selection of the committee was the best that could be 
made. At one of the meetings of the committee it was voted that the services of 
Henry Fishwick, F.S.A., an able English antiquary, should be engaged to make 
researches into the early history of the family prior to the emigration. Col. Fish- 
wick, besides furnishing other information, wrote a chapter on the Sharples Family 
of Lancashire, England, which Mr. Cope has here printed. In 1878, a few years 
before the bicentenary commemoration, Mr. Henry W. Sharpless, of Philadelphia, 
employed the late Col. Joseph L. Chester, D.C.L., to make an investigation, and 
his report is also printed in this volume. Mr. Cope has used other materials 
relating to the history of the English family. The American portion of the work 
is very fully carried out, descendants in the female as well as the male line bein 
included. The biography, as well as the genealogy of the family, is deserving o 
praise for its fulness and minuteness. The book is handsomely printed on hea 
white paper, with large type and a wide margin. It is illustrated with well 
executed views, fac-similes of ancient documents, plans and portraits. It is a good 
example of what can be done by a family to preserve its history by a liberal outla: 
of money with the assistance of a competent genealogist. The book has a very fu 
index. 

The next book, the Conant genealogy, is mainly devoted to the descendants of 
Roger Conant, a a character in the a history of New England, of whom 
a memoir by the late Rev. Joseph B. Felt, LL.D., was printed in the Reaister for 
July and October, 1848. Roger Conant was a native of Budleigh in Devonshire 
where he was baptized, April 9, 1592. A brother of Roger, the Rev. John Conant, 
rector of Lymington, was distinguished as a Puritan divine and author. Mr. 
Conant has caused recent researches to be made in England, and has been fortunate 
in the antiquary employed and in the results he has obtained. New and interest- 
ing matter concerning Roger Conant, his ancestors and other kindred, has been ob- 
tained. The author has n collecting, as his leisure afforded him time, for the 
last nine years, materials for the genealogy of the Conant family, and four years 
ago, een in tabular form a ‘‘ Pedigree of the Conant Family,’’ embracin 
‘eight generations and giving the names of about six hundred descendants o 
Roger Conant.’’ This pedigree was noticed by us in April, 1884. The book now 
before us, a handsome octavo of about six hundred and fifty pages, contains the 
records of 837 families, descendants of Roger Conant, besides records of descendants 
of George Conant, who came from Exeter, England, about the year 1716, and 
settled at Plymouth, Mass., and a number of families by the names of Connet, 
Connett and Connit, whose ancestry has not been traced ond the last century. 
The book shows excellent taste, and great industry in the collection of facts. It is 
arranged substantially on the Racisrer plan and has full indexes of the Conants, of 
other surnames and of places. It is illustrated with facsimiles of three ancient 
documents, namely, an indenture, dated Nov. 25, 1529, a document in the hand- 
writing and bearing the signature of Roger Conant, and the will of his son Lot, 
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signed by him as a witness. It has also views of places in England with which 
the Conants were associated, many portraits, numerous facsimiles of autographs 
and other embellishments. 

The Ludlow tabular pedigree was compiled by Messrs. G. D. Seull and Henry 
Hungerford Ludlow- Bruges. The family has an interest for both Englishmen and 
Americans, the famous Edmund Ludlow being a member, as was also Roger Ludlow 
deputy governor of Massachusetts in its early colonial days. A portion of this table 
has been reduced to Recister form and is printed in the present number of the 
Recister among Waters’s Gleanings. 

The Pope Genealogy, rap intended for a history of the Popes of Dorchester, 
has an appendix devoted to other families of that name and ‘‘ Notes upon several 
intermarrying families.’? The article on the Plymouth Popes by Mr. Franklin L. 
Pope in the Rxgister for January has been reprinted here. The author of this book 
the Rev. Charles H. Pope, has been indefatigable in collecting facts, and has visited 
England in pursuit sal or egnse oe information, with gratifying results. The Rev. 
Mr. Pope has arranged the material so laboriously collected in a clear and intelligent 
manner, and has had it printed in a handsome octavo volume with clear type and 
good paper. The book is well indexed. A view of the ‘‘ New Hospital in Plymouth,” 
which stood till the year 1859, and in which the colony that settled at Dorchester, 
Mass., kept ‘‘a solemn day of fasting,’’ in March, 1629-30, previous to their em- 
barkation for New England, makes a frontispiece to the volume. 

The Stone genealogy is devoted to the descendants of John Stone, an early settler 
of Guilford, Ct. Among the distinguished personages belonging to this family was 
the late Col. William Leete Stone, editor of the New York Commercial Advertiser, 
and author of the Life of Brant and other biographical and historical works. The 
author of the present work is William Leete Stone, 2d, son of the preceding, him- 
self a well known historical writer. The book is well written, full in details and 
clear in its arrangement. It is handsomely printed by Messrs. Joel Munsell’s Sons, 
of Albany, N. Y., and is embellished by a portrait of Col. Stone and views of the Old 
Stone House in Guilford, said to have been built in 1639. The publishers have a few 
copies on hand after supplying subscribers, which they will sell for the present at 
the subscription price, three dollars. 

The book on the Nicoll family was compiled by the late Chief Engineer William 
N. Nicoll, U.S.N., who died July 2, 1887. It was privately printed for distribu- 
tion among his friends. [t is a well prepared book, elegantly printed, and illus- 
trated cg of residences and facsimiles of autographs. Only a small edition 
was printed. 

The Andrews Memorial, by Lieut Andrews, U.S.A., of Fort Snelling, Minn., is 
devoted to the history of John Andrews, of Boston, Mass., and his descendants. 
The basis of this book, as the author informs us, is a record in an old Family Bible, 
which says: ‘* John Andrews a sea-cooper, from Wales, came to America about the 

ear 1663, married Susannah White in Boston, by whom he had John, Samuel and 

mond.’’ ‘The information found in the Bible record is printed here in tabular 
form. Lieut. Andrews by his researches has extended this brief pedigree, so as to 
give us the names and records of nearly nine hundred descendants. ‘The records of 
many of the individuals are very full. ‘The book is well arranged, well printed and 
well indexed. 

‘The Dodd book which is privately ett was partly reprinted from the Supplement 
to Judge Baldwin’s book on the Baldwin Family. This Supplement is now in press. 
The book before us is embellished with a portrait of B. L. Dodd, A.M., M.D., who 
prefaces the reprint with an address to his relatives. 

The King pedigree is a large table 22 in. by 274 in. in size, folded and secured in 
a portfolio. It is devoted to the descendants of William and Dorothy King, of 
(salem, on whose children, Mr. Waters wrote an article for the Essex Institute, in 
1880, which was reprinted as a pamphlet. Five lines of descent are carried out in 
this table, which is the work of Mr. Rufus King, of Yonkers, N. Y., who has be- 
stowed much time in investigating this family. 

The memorial of Elder John Prince and his descendants relates to a family of 
whom the most distinguished member was the Rev. Thomas Prince, pastor of the 
Old South Church and compiler of the New England Chronology. A tabular pedi- 

of thie family, by Samuel G. Drake, the historian of Boston, was printed in 
the Recisrer for October, 1851. The author of this book, Mr. George Prince, a 
skilful ey, has added much to the information contained in Mr. Drake's 
rought down the lines to the present time. 
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The Hutchinson tabular pedigree is on a sheet 144 in. by 24 in., and is folded and 
enclosed in a portfolio. It y- the descendants of Henry Hutchinson, of Boston, 
born 1763, died 1833, to the fifth generation. Mr. Barbour the compiler is a 


nason. 

The title of the next work, ‘‘Some Meriams and their connection with other 
Families,’”’ truly represents the contents of the pamphlet. It gives the genealogical 
record of various families by that name in this country, and shows their connection 
with those of other surnames. Much matter relating to their family history is here 
collected and arranged and compactly printed. 

The Dart bp wm is by Mr. William C. Sharpe, author of genealogies of the 
Seymour and Sharp families. It was prepared at the request of the descendants of 
Joseph Dart of Stratford, Ct. The earliest person of the name in this country, here 
recorded, is Richard Dart, who was at New London, Ct., as early as 1644, some of 
whose descendants are here given. 

The Jenks pamphlet is devoted to one branch of the descendants of Joseph Jenks, 
the ingenious mechanician, of whom an account by his distinguished descendant, the 
Rev. William Jenks, D.D., is printed in the Register, vol. 1x. pp. 201-6. The line 
here traced descends from Jeremiah Jenks of the sixth generation, who settled at 
Newport, N. H., p ust previous to the Revolution. The author was formerly one of 
the proprietors of the New Hampshire Statesman. 

A reunion of the Munson family was held at New Haven last fall, it being the 
y mer “agg millenary of the arrival in New England of the emigrant ancestor of this 
amily, Lieut. Thomas Munson. The next pamphlet in this list contains the pro- 
ceedings on that interesting occasion. The Historical Address was by the Rev. 
Myron A. Munson, M.A. It gave a full and interesting memoir of Lieut. Munson, 
and sketches of some of his more distinguished descendants, a contribution not only 
to the history of the family, but also to that of the Colony. 

The next pamphlet contains the Rev. Mr. Munson’s Historical Address, reprinted 
from the preceding. 

The broadside on the Early Caldwells is by the Rev. Augustine Caldwell, pastor of 
the church at Coventryville, N. Y., whose praiseworthy work in preserving materials 
for the history of Ipswich, Mass., has more than once been commended in these 
pages. It is in the form of a letter from the Rev. Mr. Caldwell, dated Nottingham, 
England, Aug. 20, 1885, to his friendsat home. It gives an account of his visit to 
various parts of England; and preserves the genealogical facts concerning the 
Caldwells which he gathered while there. 

The Pope pamphlet is a reprint from the Rearsrer for January. 
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I. Publications soritten or edited by Members of the Society. 


Collections of the Bostonian Society. Vol. I. No. 2. Abel Bowen. By 
William Henry Whitmore. Price seventy-five cents. Boston: Old State 
House. 1887. 8vo. pp. 56+. 

Prytaneum Bostoniense.—Examination of Mr. William H. Whitmore’s Old 
State House Memorial, and reply to his Appendix N. By George H. Moore, 
LL.D. Second edition, with additions. ston: Cupples, Upham & Co. The 
Old Corner Book Store. 1887. 8vo. pp. 40. 

Groton Historical Series. Vol. II. No. 1. A list of representatives from the 
town of Concord from the Colonial period to the present time, with the dates of 
their election and terms of service, including also the names of certain other 
officers, 1672-1887. Groton, Mass. 1887. 8vo. pp. 38. 

The Colonial Laws of Massachusetts. Reprinted from the edition of 1672, 
with the supplements through 1686. Published by order of the City Council of 
Boston, wale the supervision of William H. Whitmore, Record Commissioner. 


Containing a new and complete Index. Boston. 1887. 8vo. pp. 395. 
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Christianity the Key to the Character and Career of Washington. A dis- 
course delivered before the ladies of the Mt. Vernon Association of the Union 
at Pohick Church, Truro Parish, Fairfax County, Virginia, on the thirtieth day 
of May, 1886. By Philip Slaughter, D.D., Historiographer of the Diocese of 
Virginia. New York : ‘Thomas Whittaker, 2 and 8 Bible House. 8vo. pp. 48. 

Diary and Orderly Book of Sergeant Jonathan Burton of Wilton, N. H., 
while in service in the army on Winter Hill, December 10, 1775—January 26, 
1776; and of the same soldier as Lieutenant Jonathan Burton, while in the 
Canada Expedition at Mount Independence, August 1,1776—November 29, 1776. 
Compiled and edited by Isaac W. Hammond, A.M. Concord, N. H.: Repub- 
lican Press Association, 22 North Main Street. 1885. 8vo. pp. 38. 

Inscriptions from the old Burying Ground at Lynnfield Centre. Copied by 
John T. Moulton. 8vo. pp. 11. 

Sketch of Journalism in Fitchburg, Mass., by James F. D. Garfield. Fitch- 
burg: Press of Blanchard and Brown. 1888. 8vo. pp. 24. - 

The History of Milton, Mass. 1640to1887. Edited by A. K. Teele. [1887] 
8vo. pp. 668. 

II. Other Publications. 

History of the Handel and Haydn Society, founded A.D. 1815. From May 
26, 1851, to May 29, 1865. By John S. Dwight. Vol. I. No. 3, containing 
chapters iv. to vii. Boston : Alfred Mudge & Son, Printers, 24 Franklin Street. 
1887. 8vo. pp. 150-235, xv. 

Record History and Description of the Bennington Battle Monument, and the 
ceremonies at the laying of the Corner Stone. August 16, 1887. Published by 
C. A. Pierce. Bennington, Vt. Folio, pp. 16. 

Ilistory of the West Roxbury Park.—How obtained, disregard of private 
rights, absolute injustice, arbitrary laws, rights of eminent domain, 1873 to 1887. 
Gloucester : Cape Ann Breeze Steam Book and Job Print. 1887. pp. 103. 

Address in commemoration of the life and services of Charles Francis Adams, 
delivered in the Stone Temple at Quincy, 4th July, 1887, by William Everett. 
Cambridge: John Wilson & Son, University Press. 1887. 8vo. pp. 114. 

Proceedings of the Maine Historical Society on the occasion of a compli- 
mentary dinner to James Ware Bradbury, LL.D., President of the Society, on 
his eighty-fifth birthday, June 10, 1887. Portland: Printed for the Maine 
Historical Society. 1887. 8vo. pp. 56. 

Tributes of the Massachusetts Historical Society to Francis E. Parker. 
Privately printed. Cambridge : John Wilson & Son, University Press. 1887. 
8vo. pp. 72. 

Sunutietions, By-Laws, Officers and Members of the Saint Nicholas Club 
of the City of New York, 1887-88. Club House, 415 Fifth Avenue. Sq. 8vo. 


. 45. 

i ee of the Military Expedition of Major General John Sullivan against 
the Six Nations of Indians in 1779, with records of Centennial Celebrations, pre- 

ared pursuant to Chapter 361, Laws of the State of New York of 1885. By 
Prederick Cook, Secretary of State. Auburn, N. Y.: Knapp, Peck & Thomp- 
son, Printers. 8vo. pp. 579. 

Documents relating to the Colonial History of the State of New York. Edited 
by Berthold Fernow. State Archives, Vol. I. Albany, N. Y.: Weed, Par- 
sons & Company, Printers. 1887. 8vo pp. 636. 

Sixty-seventh, Sixty-eighth and Sixty-ninth Annual Reports of the Trustees 
of the New York State Library for the years 1884, 1885 and 1886. Albany, 
N. Y. : The Argus Company Printers. 1887. 8vo. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Twenty-third Annual Catalogue of 
the Officers and Students, with a statement of the course of instruction, and a 
list of the Alumni. 1887—1888. Boston: Thomas Todd, Printer. Congre- 
gational House, corner Beacon and Somerset Streets. 1887. 8vo. pp. 164. 

Transactions and Reports of the Nebraska State Historical Society. Vol. II. 
Lincoln, Neb. : State Journal, Printers. 1887. 8vo. 

The Dahlgren Shell-Gun and its Services during the late Civil War. By C. 
B. Dahlgren. Trenton, N.J. 1887. 8vo. pp. 23. 
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Historical Address by Frederick Chase, Esq., and Oration by the Hon. 
George Hoadly, LL.D. Delivered before the Phi Beta Kappa Society of 
Dartmouth College at its Centennial Anniversary, June 29, 1887. Cambridge : 
John Wilson & Son, University Press. 1887. 8vo. pp. 59. 

Report of the Commissioners appointed to ascertain and establish the true 
Senernnenet line between Massachusetts and New Hampshire to the New 

ampshire Legislature. June session, 1887. Manchester: John B. Clarke, 
Public Printer. 1887. 8vo. pp. 20. 

‘ The Monroe Doctrine. A concise history of its origin and growth. By 
George F. Tucker. Boston : Published by diiree B. Reed, Law Bookseller 
and Publisher. 1885. 8vo. pp. 138. 

Address of J. H. Montgomery, Esq., at the Centennial Celebration of the 
town of Penobscot, September 14, 1887. Camden: Herald Print. 1887. 
8vo. pp. 10. 

Proceedings at the Celebration of the Two Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary 
of the Incorporation of the Town of Dedham, Massachusetts, September 21, 
1886. Cambridge: John Wilson & Son, University Press. 1887. 8vo. 

. 214. 

PP. life of Josiah Meigs. By his great-grandson, Wm. M. Meigs. Philadelphia. 
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DEATHS. 


Mrs. Martua Wricut McFappen died On the maternal side, also, her fore- 


August 17, 1887, at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
aged 89. Two hundred years ago, John 
Alden of Duxborough was laid to his 
rest, and in August of last year his 
grandchild of the fifth remove, Martha 
Wright McFadden, after more than 
nine and eighty years of beautiful liv- 
ing, passed peacefully into life eternal. 
So short a tale of descent is soon told, 
To the John and Priscilla of romance 
and history, of poetry and privation, 
were born eight children. Their second 
son Joseph married Mary Simmons, 
was one of the original settlers of 
Bridgwater, and in 1697 he died aged 
73, leaving three sons. The second 
son Joseph married Hannah Dunham ; 
they had seven children; and in 1747, 
in the 80th yearof his age, hedied, His 
second son, Eleazer, married in 1720, 
Martha Shaw, and died 1773, aged 79. 
His children were eight in number, the 
youngest being Timothy Alden, for 
fifty-nine years pastor of the church at 
Yarmouth, where, aged 92, he died in 
1825. His son, Timothy, Jr., was the 
father of Martha, the subject of this 
sketch, 


fathers: were part of the history of 
Massachusetts. Her mother, Elizabeth 
Wormsted, was a daughter of Captain 
Robert Wormsted, whose life reads like 
aromance; whoat 21, fought at Bunker 
Hill; at 22, was with his regiment 
(Colonel John Glover’s) at the crossing 
of the Delaware; and, after a series of 
adventures, was, at 28, lost with his 
ship off the Grand Bank, in 1782. 
About 1780 he had married Martha 
Sherherd, daughter of Captain John 
Shepherd (who was cast away on Block 
Island in 1761, and perished with all 
his men), and granddaughter of Captain 
Craft Wright, who had married Eliza- 
beth Calley, daughter of one of the 
principal founders of St. Michael’s 
Church, Marblehead. 

When the young Timothy Alden, not 
long from Harvard, married Elizabeth 
Wormsted, they made their home with 
Mrs. Wormsted in Marblehead, and here 
was born, on the 19th of May, 1798, 
Martha Wright Alden, who, notwith- 
standing her Puritan descent, was 
christened in Saint Michael’s, in 
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whose shadow so many of her ances- 
tors slept.. 

In 1799 Mr. Alden removed his family 
to Portsmouth, N. H., where they re- 
mained until 1808, when they made 
Boston their home. In 1809 came a 
great sorrow; the death, at 50, of the 
beautiful, stately grandmother, whose 
gifts of beauty and wit were celebrated 
in a quaint acrostie written on her 
name, by Jonathan M. Sewall, which 
is still preserved together with an ex- 
quisite miniature. The death of Mrs, 
Wormsted gave an impetus to Mr, 
Alden’s cherished plan of founding a 
college in the Far West, and after moves, 
first to New York, where in 1814 was 
first published “ Alden’s Collection of 
American Epitaphs,” then to Newark, 
the great journey was decided on. It 
was a perilous undertaking, and a 
strange party to undertake it; the 
scholarly clergyman, whose heart was 
in his books; the frail beautiful mother, 
who had only been used to the elegan- 
cies of life; two daughters just bloom- 
ing into womanhood; two stirring 
lads, and a baby girl; last, hardly least, 
faithful Betty, the devoted follower of 
her mistress’s fortunes. After parting 
with dear friends and with many a 
luxury, for old china and massive 
furniture must be left behind, so high 
was the freight over the mountains, and 
so many books must be taken; the 
party was packed into the roomy family 
carriage, and, followed by the great 
“Conestoga” wagon, they set off on 
their long journey. After weeks of 
travel they reached Pittsburgh. Here 
they rested only long enough to secure 
passage on a keel-boat, which was 
slowly poled up the Allegheny river 
and French Creek, to their destination, 
Meadville, in Pennsylvania, Marietta, 
Ohio, had been suggested as the best 
field for Mr. Alden’s Scholarship, but 
owing in part to the persuasions of 
Major Roger Alden, his kinsman, and 
Mr. Huidekoper, his friend, both of 
whom had been in the employ of the 
Holland Land Company, Meadville had 
been chosen; and the founding of Alle- 
gheny College was the result. 

In 1818 Miss Alden was married to 
Patrick Farrelly, a member of Congress, 
and contemporary of John C, Calhoun. 
One son was born to them, Patrick 
Alden Farrelly, who was graduated at 
West Point in 1845, served with dis- 
tinction in the war with Mexico, and 
met his death at Fort Washita, 1851. 
In 1826 Mr. Farrelly died. After a 
few years Mrs. Farrelly made Pittsburgh 
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her home, and in 1835 married Mr, 
John B. McFadden, to whose children 
she was mother in all but the tie of 
blood. In 1880 she was again a widow. 
On the 17th of August, 1887, she 
“slept with her fathers.” 

Remarkably beautiful, with a beauty 
age and death left almost unchanged ; 
gifted as well in mind; witha low, 
sweet voice, a magnetism which made 
her loved by all, and great, dignity of 
presence; all this was as nothing to 
the lovely soul that dwelt in her. Her 
many and great griefs but made her 
spirit the lovelier: she truly was “in 
the world, and not of the world”; she 
taught the beauty of a Christian life, by 
living it. Almost a part of the nation’s 
history; her grandfather fought at 
Bunker Hill; her son in Mexico; while 
one, almost a son, died in battle May 
5th, 1864; her memory abounded in 
the most delightful reminiscences, tales 
of old Puritan times; of the dignified 
Boston of the early nineteenth century ; 
and of the history that was then being 
made; of the journey across the moun- 
tains; and of many an interesting story 
of her later life; remembering for more 
than three-quarters of a century, yet 
keenly alive to all the great questions 
of the present, she passed away, a per- 
fect type of womanly sweetness, 

By her grave stood many whose lives 
will always be the sadder for her loss ; 
a sister, who had been as a child to her; 
daughters and a son, whom in her ma- 
ture years she had taken for her own; 
gunibiibven, who in baby-hood had 
nestled in her loving arms; and great- 
grandchildren, whose birth had been a 
comfort to her in the grief of her 
widowhood; these, and many more, 
arise and call her “ Blessed.” 

i , Pa. A. M. G. 


Prof. Or1s Freperick Manson, M.D., died 


at Richmond, Va., Jan. 25, 1888, aged 
65. He was a son of Otis Manson, of 
Richmond, and was born in that city 
Oct. 10, 1822. “As a lad he was a 
member for years of the Patrick Henry 
Literary and Debating Society, among 
whose members may be recalled the 
late Col. Thomas P. August, of soulful 
wit, and the earnest bibliomaniac and 
useful citizen, Thomas H. Wynne,” a 
memoir of whom will be found in the 
Reoister xxx1. 128. Otis F. Manson 
was graduated from the Medical De- 
partment of Hampden-Sidney College 
(now the Medical College of Virginia) 
at the age of 18, and settled soon after 
in Granville County, N. C. In 1862 
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he was commissioned a surgeon in the 
Confederate States Army, and placed in 
charge of a hospital in Richmond. He 
was subsequently appointed medical 
agent with the rank of major by the 
State of North Carolina, to afford relief 
to its troops in Virginia. These posi- 
tions he continued ably to fill till the 
close of the war. He then settled at 
Richmond in the practice of his pro- 
fession. On the 23d of January, 1869, 
he was appointed professor of Pathology 
and Physiology in the Medical College 
of Virginia, but in 1882 resigned, and was 
chosen professor emeritus of these chairs, 
His contributions to medical science 
have been numerous. He possessed 
a choice and valuable library in medical 
and general literature, numbering more 
than 2000 volumes. “ Not only in his 
profession was Dr. Manson learned, 
but his accomplishments in other fields 
of investigation and branches of learn- 
ing were varied and extensive.” He 
was refined in his tastes, dignified in 
his bearing with a responsive nature 
abounding in sympathy and charity, 
= from an excellent memoir by 

bert A. Brock, Esq., of Richmond, 
in the North Carolina Medical Journal.) 

Wilmington, February, 1888, 


Aveustus Ersrince Sanperson died of 


acute apoplexy, at Flemington, Hun- 
terdon County, New Jersey, Feb. 15th, 
1888, aged 56 years. He was born in 
Littleton, Middlesex County, Mass., 
Feb. 15th, 1832, was the second in a 
family of six sons, of Ira and Asenath 
P. (Hatch) Sanderson. His ancestors 
for upwards of two and one half cen- 
turies have continued to reside in, what 
is now, Middlesex County. He was 
educated at the Mt. Vernon, N. H,, 
Academy, now the McCullock Institute ; 
went to New Jersey in 1854, taught 
school at Lebanon, Hunterdon Co., but 
soon entered the jaw office of the 
Hon. M, D. Trefren, and in 1858 


was admitted to the New Jersey 
Bar. Hecontinued to reside and prac- 
tise his profession at Lebanon, until 
the autumn of 1877, when he removed 
to Flemington, the county seat, where 
he resided until his death. For a 
number of years, he was Superinten- 
dent of Public Schools, and held various 
offices in town affairs. He held a 
commission of Captain of Infantry in 
the N. J. State Militia. In 1871 and 2 
he represented his district in the N. J. 
Legislature, where he served upon the 
Judiciary and other important commit- 
tees. In politics he was a democrat, 
and was for several years chairman of 
the County Democratic Executive Com- 
mittee. He was a consistent member 
and a deacon in the Reformed Church. 
He was Master of Stewart Lodge, A 
F. and A.M., to which order he be- 
longed for many years. On the Ist of 
April, 1881, he was appointed and com- 
missioned, by Governor Ludlow, Law 
Judge of Hunterdon County, was re- 
appointed in 1886 for the second term 
of five years, and presided over the 
Widows and Orphans’ Court, Com- 
mon Pleas and Oyer and Terminer, 
until his death. He married, Nov. 25, 
1856, Miss Mary Adaline, daughter of 
Samuel and Mary Ann (Natzer) Gro- 
endyke, of Lebanon. he and their 
six children, all of whom survived him, 
were born at Lebanon, except the last, 
who was born in Flemington,—viz. 
John G., Mary A., Helen A., Augustus 
L., Jennie A. and Jessie E. He was 
regarded as a gentleman of large ex- 
perience, kind and gentle in his dis- 
position, polite and accommodating in 
his manner, high-toned and honorable. 
His opinions were sound and clear, and 
he maintained well the dignity and 
integrity of the Bench. 
His remains were interred at Lebanon 
with masonic honors. 
Ina L. SANDERSON. 
Fort Meade, Dakota. 


Errata.—Vol. 42, p. 62, line 5 from bot., after P peccn insert wh is, P. 63, line 3, for 


& read .2.; line 5, for give read giue; line 6, for an 


read end; line 15, dele ; (semi-colon) ; 


line 23, for functi r funct. P. 65, line 9 from bot., after thousand dele and. P. 66, line 
5, for Lewesham read Lewsham. P. 67, line 12 from bot., for debts read Debts, for truly 
read truely; line 13 from top, for Checkley read Chechley; line 18, for Randall read 


oweth me insert and a small ring t 


Rundall ; lines 26, 27 and 29, for ey ge read Sedgewick. P. 68, line 9 from bot., a 
nd § hat I had at my Aunt Randall’s funeral. P. 69, tines 13 


and 15 from bot., for Typhed read Fyfhed; line 10 from bot., for granted to read granted 

by. P. 72, line 20, for Barkeing read Barkiug; line 30, a Grey insert my. P. 117. 

or me 5 insert Communicated. P. 124, lines 12 and 13, insert president of Cornell 
niversity after Charles Kendall Adams, L 

after Hon. Justin S. Morrill. P. 125, last fi 

after |, 24, insert By C. H. C. Howard. 


L.D., and dele president of Cornell Universi 
ne, for Fillimore read Phillimore. P. 132, col. 1, 


& 


























